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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 








Extracts of Letters from Judge Story, Chancellor Kent and President Adams, 


Cameriner, April 24, 1844. 

I have read the prospectus with great pleasure; and entirely approve the plan. If it can only obtain the public 
patronage long enough. and large enough, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to pussess, int 
a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. It will do more: it will redeem our peri 
odical literature froin the reproach of being devoted to light and superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to 
sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false and extravagant sketches of life and character. 


JOSEPH STORY. 


New-York, 7th May, 1844 
I ms Smee very much of the plan of the “Living Age;” and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit, and 
taste that the prospectus indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt;) it will be one of the most instructive and 
popular savindicela of the day. JAMES KENT. 


Wasnineron, 27 Dec., 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indetd the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language, but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the ut- 
most expansion of the present age. J. Q. ADAMS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received by 
the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness 
to it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our scope and gathering a 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of our literary, historical, 
and political harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate atid stately Essays of the Edinburg, Quartérly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criti- 
cisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and moun- 
tain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the spark- 
ling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette; the sensible and comprehensive 
Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with the Military and Naval remi- 
niscences of the Untied Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly; Fraser’s, Tait’s 
Ainsworth’s. Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chamber’s adwirable Journal. We do not consider it be- 
neath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom trom Punch; and; when we think it good enough, make use of the thun- 
der of 7'he Times. We shall increase our variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and from the new 
growth of the British colonies, 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid pro- 
gress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to men of business und men of lei- 
sure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive to their Wives and Children. We believe that we can thus 
do some good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well-informed family. 
We say tndispensable, because in this day of cheup literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of what 
is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of a healthy character. 
The mental and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that by “ winnowing the wheat from the chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the Imagination, and by a 
large collection of Biography, Voyages, Travels, History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & Co., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or Six Dol- 
lars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully teceived and prowptly attended to. 


POSTAGE FREE. ; 


To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the office of publication at Boston, the sum 
of Six Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the year, as long as shall be an equivalent to the cost of pustage : 
thus engage carrying out the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postage Free; placing our distant sub- 
scribers on the same fvoting as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighborhood. 


We hope for such future change in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will enable us to make this offer to 
subscribers at any distattce. 


Complete Sets of the First Series, in thirty-one volumes, to the end of December, 1851, handsbmely bound, packed 
in neat boxes and delivered m all the principal cities, free of expense of freight, are for sale at sixty-two dollars. 
Any Volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 
Any Number may be had for 12} cents ; and it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete any 
broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance their value. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


«"» Mr Littell desires to take advantage of so favorable an opportunity as the cover of the Messenger affords him, 


to call the attention of the many thousand readers in the South, to whom he was for twenty years known as Editor 
and Publisher of the Musettiti, to the prospectus uf the Living Age. ‘This work is not sectional in its tone or prin 
ciples—and, (although he ways it himself,) is just such a work as his old friends need and will like. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER VII. 


The rights of a ladder; A queer specimen of a 
fine officer ; Blood of the dolphin; Duff ; Cross- 
ing the equator ; Splice the main brace; Being 
sick at sea; Mess-table sketches; **No gen- 
tleman ;” What characterizes a gentleman; A 
booby ; Las Roccas; Nativity of ship's com- 
pany ; Mother Carey's Chickens ; Usage of the 
sea-service ; Whata fall may do for the faculty 
of memory ; Speak awhale-ship. 


April 13th. Latitude 4°39’ north; longitude 
36°03’ west. The wind still favorable. 

This morning a lieutenant reported to the first 
lieutenant that the carpenter did not get off from 
the steerage ladder when he was coming. The 
carpenter was immediately called and told that 
neither he nor any of the “forward officers,” 
(under this term are included the boatswain, gun- 
ner, carpenter and sailmaker,) should hereafter 
use the steerage ladder. “I give you this, sir, 
as an order; you can obey it or not as you think 
best.” Soon after, the sailmaker inquired wheth- 
er the first lieutenant would object to an appeal 
to the captain from the forward officers; the an- 
swer was, ‘‘ Certainly not; whenever I give any 
order which you think presses unfairly, you have 
a right to make a respectful appeal to the cap- 
tain. I think it is a right of every officer. I 
order you to use the main-hatch ladder, because 
it is most convenient to your apartments.” 

The appeal was made; the decision of the 
captain sustained the order of the first lieutenant. 

No doubt the ‘forward officers” fancied that 
they might use the steerage ladder without in- 
terfering with the duties or discipline of the ship ; 
and they probably imagined that being forbid to 
use the ladder was in some way disparaging to 
them. On the other hand, it might be contended 
that the steerage ladder was the only common 
route of the officers of the ward-room and steer- 
age to their respective apartments, and that the 
forward officers could not use it without passing 
through the steerage, the apartment common 
to midshipmen and passed-midshipmen. The 
convenience of all was therefore increased by 
lessening the number of persons who habitually 
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passed by a narrow thoroughfare. There could 
be no question that the main-hatch ladder was 
most convenient to the apartments of the for- 
ward officers; but it is, also, by custom, the 
common route of all the shipped men to and 
from the berth-deck, and these gentlemen were 
liable constantly to meet sailors on their way. 
It was this cireumstance which caused the for- 
ward officers to prefer the steerage ladder, upon 
which they might occasionally encounter a com- 
missioned officer, when one or the other must 
yield the passage. 

It is probable the moral effect of this order was 
to render the lieutenant, whose report provoked 
it, temporarily at least, disagreeable in the eyes 
of the forward officers; and no doubt, they charg- 
ed their exclusion from the steerage ladder to 
aristocratic notions of their superior officers. 

This evening the merits of several officers 
were discussed. One of the gentlemen said that 
* Captain is as fine an officer as there is in 
the service, barring that he is always in debt, 
has a bad temper, and that he will get drunk.” A 
certain lieutenant (now deceased) was mention- 
ed: he borrowed some $500 from a surgeon, 
who, in the course of two or three years, several 
times asked for the liquidation of the debt. At 
last the lieutenant declared to the surgeon he 
would shoot him if he ever asked for the money 
again. To expect the payment of borrowed 
money from an officer possessed of $2.000 a 
year, besides his annual salary, does not seem 
unreasonable ; yet, even here there was certainly 
a wide difference of opinion, whether honestly 
entertained, is a question I leave to the decision 
of casuists. 

Friday, April 14th. Latitude 2°52’ north; 
longitude 33°35’ west: thermometer 80°F. At 
meridian a heavy fall of rain, and change of 
wind not in our favor. A number of flying- 
fishes were caught during the morning. It fell 
almost calm in the afternoon. Caught a dol- 
phin about three feet in length; the stomach 
contained three flying-fishes, one of them partly 
digested. Found the blood corpuscules in this 
animal to be larger than those of the human 
subject; in other respects they presented the 
same characters under the microscope. 

Saturday, April 15th. Latitude 2°11’ north ; 
longitude 33°32’ west. Rain. Mess-cooks were 
busy preparing the dessert for Sunday’s dinner— 
The materials are wheat-flour, raisins, water and 
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a little salt; good housewives need not be told 
that it must require no small skill in cookery to 
make them into a light, tender pudding. Yet, 
by dint of stirring, and perhaps by aid of stand- 
ing twelve or fourteen hours in the kid in the 
shape of a stiff batter, before it is included in a 
bag for boiling, quite a popular dish is produced. 
This * duff” is eaten with molasses. 

April 16th. Latitude 1°37’ north; longitude 
33°’ west. 

April 17th. Latitude 0°15’ north; longitude 
33°13’ west: thermometer 83°F. Breeze light; 
at six o’clock P. M. we found the ship was in 
the Southern hemisphere. I have now crossed 
the equator for the fifteenth time. On this oc- 
casion the custom of admitting Neptune and his 
tritons on board to shave and maltreat neophytes 
for the amusement of old sailors was departed 
from, and instead, ‘‘all hands” were called * to 
splice the main brace,” that is, to drink an extra 
or unaccustomed allowance of grog. 

For two or three days past I have been very 
unwell. The remark of a much esteemed mess- 
mate of a former cruise was brought to mind. 
He was seriously ill at a very good boarding 
house in Philadelphia, and was carefully attended, 
but during convalescence, he remarked, ‘ After 
all, there is no place like a ship to be sick in, 
bec ause there is every thing at hand for any 
emergeucy!” He was a bachelor then; now he 
has wife and children, but whether he still main- 
taius this opinion I do not know. 

If there be a time when the inconvenience 
and depressing influence of ship-life are more 
strongly impressed upon the voyager than at any 
other, it is when disease lays hold of the body 
so far as to shake the mind with fearful conjec- 
tures as to the result. Selfishaess may exag- 
gerate the absence of the bodily comforts of 
home, and sigh for the light of day, an atmos- 
phere uncontaminated by the odours of bilge 
water and tar; for clear transparent water cool- 
ed, if desired, with ice; for a dainty mess of 
gruel or soupe maigre of unsuspected cleanliness : 
but what is most missed is that solace which a 
sufferer can derive only from the sympathy of 
loved ones, a sympathy manifested by numerous 
little acts of kindness and attention, which are 
best appreciated by the sick when wanting. It 
is no small deed to put yourself beyond the reach 
of the household affections for any considerable 
period. Residence in a man-of-war for years, 
is something better than in a railroad car, or in 
a stage coach, but is not equal to a river steam- 
boat for “creature comforts,” which are there 
always within reach. A river steamboat surely 
affords not very appropriate accommodations for 
sick men; and in this respect a man-of-war is 
far better, but with every care and attention on 


porvame told at mess. 


|board, better accommodation is almost always 
attainable on shore. 

Without meaning to betray confidence, I may 
relate some of the personal history and opinions 
It is not uncommon 
to discuss at table the merits of officers, particu- 
larly if they ere remarkable in any particular. 
A lieutenant was named to day, who was praised 
by one as a martinet; while others characterised 
him as haughty, silly, tyrannical, tantalizing and 
“no sailor.” “If you were to squeeze Captain 
’s little finger for five minutes, it would yield 
more seamanship than you could get out of 
Lieutenant ’s whole body under a hydraulic 
press for a month.” Another remarked, “ He 
thinks the best use officers can make of sailors, 
‘is to flog them; he would flog a whole watch if 
every man was not on deck within five minutes 
after the bell struck eight.” 

A commander was named, and pronounced to 
be the first officer in the navy. No one present 
offered a word in objection; on the contrary, 

every one offered some reason, or alluded to 

| some trait, to prove him to be an accomplished 
and efficient officer in any and in every sense of 
‘the word. ‘ But,” added one, “he is areligious 
man, and when he gets mad he suffers most aw- 
fully; because under such circumstances it is 
natural for him to swear, but he works religion 
against nature, and the contest almost strangles 
him, although religion always carries the day, 
seeing she has a powerful ally in the third arti- 
cle of the law of 1800, which, you know, makes 
swearing a court-martial offence.” 

It will be perceived, from the above samples, 
that the portraits of navy officers, drawn by mess- 
table artists, are to be received as sportive sketch- 
es or caricatures, rather than as deliberately de- 
signed pictures; yet they sometimes possess a 
truthfulness of outline, which makes them speak- 
ing likenesses of the originals, in spite of a little 
excess in coloring. Wanting as they do Da- 
guerreotype exactness, these pictures are still 
accurate enough to show that sea air is very 
conservative of the moral imperfections of man; 
and to teach us that we should not be disappoint- 
ed to find no more virtue, generosity, liberality 
or forbearance in the exercise of power, or less 
vice, prejudice, avarice or meanness than may 
be met in an equal number of men of other vo- 
cations. Men employed as officers in military 
service, are generally so conspicuous as to be 
readily observed ; and hence their salient points, 
whether virtuous or vicious, are quickly seen by 
the community and noted, especially by mess- 
table artists who delight to render their repre- 
sentations somewhat spicy in order to tickle the 
prevailing taste of the times. There is a dan- 











ger to be apprehended from this fashion of freely 
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discussing the characters of men; in the hands 
of a humorist an absent brother officer may af- 
ford infinite amusement without much injury to 


his reputation, but if skill in delineation be uni-| 


ted to a malicious disposition, the minds of lis- 
teners may be very seriously prejudiced against 
a really meritorious man. Indeed, a fair repu- 
tation might be entirely destroyed by heedless 
misrepresentation, designed only to furnish pres- 
ent amusement. It would be well, perhaps, if 
every one could be taught never to say any thing 
about a brother officer, disparagingly, until ready 
to hold himself responsible for his statement. 
To say an officer is “no sailor,” is equal to 


charging incompetency upon him; and it is aj stitute a gentleman. 


| 


charge that it might not be easy to disprove. 1 


|company, he was correct in the notion that gen- 
tlemen could not be sailors. But in fact, a man 
may be “every inch a sailor,” aud measure no 
less as a gentleman, if 1 am not mistaken in the 
meaning of the term. By a gentleman | do not 
mean a dandy; nor an animal who constantly 
refrains from using his hands under an erroneous 
impression that it is degrading to employ them, 
except for a very few purposes, such as maneu- 
vering a tooth-pick on the front steps of a fash- 
ionable hotel, or an opera-glass at a dramatic en- 








tertainment. A man of education, good breed- 
ing and civil manners, is said to be a gentleman, 
but these qualities alune are not enough to con- 
A man of courage, truth- 
fulness, integrity, frankness and_ intelligence, 


remember to have heard it related of the naval| who is civil in his deportment, who respects all 
times prior to 1812, that a sailing-master of one|men without regard to their vocation, and who 
of our frigates, upon a certain occasion, cast him-| always acts on the Christian principle of doing 


self on a camp-stool beside the ward-room table, | to others as he would others should do unto him 
aud buried his face in his hands in an attitude of | under all circumstances, is worthy of the title of 


grief and vexation. 
and sobbed aloud. A mess-mate asked the cause 
of his distress, and received in broken tones an 
explanation: “The Commodore, d—n his soul, 
has put au insult upon me that will carry me to 
my grave. 





He rolled his head about | gentleman. 


Surely such qualities are not in- 
compatible with a periect kuowledge of seaman- 
ship, or of any otber professional knowledge, 
whether scientific or mechanical. 
some who regard prodigal expenditure of money 


But there are 


If he had said I was ‘no gentle-|as the eriterion. A hostler pronounced a man 


man ;’ or that | got drunk; or cheated at cards;|to be “a first rate gentleman,” because he gave 


or lied, I might have got over it, I think; but 
Jack, my boy, it was worse than all these to- 
gether, for he said to me, (an old, experienced 
sailing-master in the service as | am,) says he, 
‘Sir, you're no sailor!—and you may go below!’ 
Oh! I shall never be able to show my face on 
the quarter-deck again,—d—n his soul.” 

It has been substantially asserted in more pla- 
ces than one, that there are many excellent, worthy 
gentlemen in the navy who are not distinguished 
seamen; and not a few highly accomplished 
seamen who cannot readily pass muster as gen- 
tlemen. Macaulay, (History of England,) speak- 
ing of the British navy, says, ** There were gen- 


tlemen and there were seamen in the navy of | 


Charles Il. But the seamen were not gentlemen, 
aud the gentlemen were not seamen” A very an- 
cient Commodore has the credit of having said, 
“ Make gentlemen of your officers, and the natu- 
ral consequence will be, you will not have a sai- 
lor among them at the end of ten years.” 

If the gallant old commodore understood the 
term gentleman to designate a variety of the 
genus homo, characterised by remarkable precis- 
ion in the fashion and fit of his garments, the 
prominence of white kid gloves, (even in the 
rain,) and a luxuriance of hair on the lip and 
cheeks, redolent of perfumes, and noted for re- 
pugnance to pay landlords, tailors and laundry 
maids their just claims, while ever ready to ‘‘ ven- 


|him a half dollar for holding bis horse while he 


‘took a drink at the bar of a road-side inn. Cos- 
‘tume of a particular fashion. in the estimation of 
‘some few hastily thinking people, is essential 
(to respectability and social position. But fine 
clothes, fine manners, and fine words may dis- 


| guise a man, who, when placed beyond restraint 


of law or superiors, would avail himself of op- 
“portunity to overreach a child, to deliberately 
| wrong a woman, to betray a trust or a confidence 
|for profit; who would play the braggart, be over- 
bearing, tantalizing, exacting or tyrannical to- 
wards inferiors, while he is at the same time to- 
wards superiors a very polite, attentive, cring- 
ing sycophant and parasite. 

Personal selfishness, carried to any remarka- 
ble degree, is inconsistent with the qualities 
which characterize the high-toned geatleman, 
because selfishness cannot be indulged without 
invading the rights of others. Among the first 
principles of gentility is to recognise the claims 
of all, and yield to them due respect; to demand 
only what is clearly right, and to submit to noth- 
ing which is clearly wrong. It unfortunately 
happens that men possessed of self-esteem or 
vanity in a high degree are prone to over-appre- 
ciate their own qualifications while they depre- 
ciate those of others; and thus blinded by con- 
ceit, they do not perceive the merits of men 
among whom they live, and thus misled they 








ture a V on a turn of a card” in the presence of may perhaps innocently, do them wrong. Men 
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thus constituted are apt to indulge in extreme 
views, and to regard the most valuable labors of 
their fellows somewhat contemptuously. They 
find it difficult to modify their egotism, or come 
to a compromise upon any subject; and if placed 
in power, they are governed in their deportment 
chiefly by their desire and will, withont regard 
to the opinions, feelings or rights of their subor- 
dinates. Their own views of peculiar advan- 
tage or interest are alone consulted. Yet the 
same men are honest, honorable and respecta- 
ble in all their relations of life, except only when 
their own interests are in any way involved in 
their actions. Such gentlemen do not under- 
stand the injunction, the command of the Greek 
philosopher, ‘* know thyself,” and never subject 
themselves to the wholesome exercise of self- 
examination; an exercise which may be freely 
indulged without danger to the moral health of 
the most worthy members of society. 

April 19th. Latitude 3°46’ south; longitude 
34°29’ west: temperature 84°F. The wind is 
against us. ‘There are dangerous rocks in our 
route, lying between the island of Ferdinando- 
de-Norhona and the coast of Brazil. The dan- 
ger of these rocks, called Las Roccas, is aug- 
mented by the fact that nautical authorities are 
not agreed as to their exact position, a fact which 
illustrates the importance of accurate surveying. 
Our English chart places the Roecas in 33°33! 
west longtitude; Horseburgh, in 33°06’; Owen, 
in 33°7'; and Purdy in 33°07’, a difference of 
27 miles between the English authorities. Ac- 
cording to Bowditch, the American authority, 
the Roceas are in 33°10’ west. 

April 20th. Latitude 3°03’ south; longitude 
33°44’ west: temperature 83°F. Finding itim- 
possible to clear Cape St. Roque on the course 
the ship was steering, the vessel was tacked last 
evening, and we are now running to the east- 
ward. 

April 21st. Latitude 3°20’ south; longitude 
33°12’ west: temperature 83°F. We have ad- 
vanced very little in the past twenty-four hours. 
At sunset last night a booby, (Sula fusca,) alight- 
ed on deck, which broke the monotony for a 
short time. The bird is about two feet five in- 
ches in length. It has a strong, conical, round- 
ish, sharp bill about four inches long, and a keen 
eye. With the exception of the belly, which is 
white, the rest of the plumage is of greenish, or 
rather grayish brown. Owing to the length of 
its wings, the bird could not set them in motion 
on the deck; its efforts to fly excited the mirth 
of the spectators. After being a prisoner about 
two hours, it was set at liberty. 

In the course of this afternoon we passed a ves- 
sel, about ten miles distant, supposed to be bound 
to the United States. 
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April 22nd. Latitude 3°45’ south ; longitude 
33°27' west: temperature 86°F. ‘To-day the 
decks were thoroughly *“ holy-stoned,”’ that is, 
scrubbed. At half past eleven o'clock, A. M., 
the look-out on the fore-topsail yard shouted, 
‘breakers ahead.’’ We presumed we were near 
the Roccas by our reckoning, which makes the 
position assigned to this reef on the English chart 
correct. 

At 1 o’clock, P. M., a line of sand and foam, 
glittering like fretted silver in the sunshine, was 
visible from deck, it extended several miles, and 
was estimated to be distant from the ship about 
five miles. This reef of coral rises scarcely above 
the surface, and would be fatal to any ship that 
struck upon it at night, especially if the wind 
wore fresh. There seems not enough dry land, 
even now when it is almost calm, for fifty men 
to stand upon. A current sweeps past to the 
westward, at the rate of two miles an hour, which 
would drift a vessel situated to the eastward of 
them upon the Roceas, in spite of every precau- 
tion, because there is no bottom available for 
an anchor. 

Numerous sea birds were sailing above the 
breakers, and individuals were occasionally seen 
to dive, no doubtin pursuit of fishes, but we were 
too far distant to observe their success. Many 
sharks were seen, and about three o’clock, one 
was caught, which was only about five feet long. 
As usual, it was speedily despatched, and its 
spine was dissected out of the body to be con- 
verted into a walking-cane. 

Several on board were anxious to land, some 
to gather shells, and others, because they imagia- 
ed no person had ever been on shore there wil- 
lingly, and for this reason, they would have ac- 
complished what others had not done. 

April 23d.— Easter Sunday.—Latitude 4° 52’ 
south; longitude 33° 12’ west; temperature 84° 
I’. A vessel passed at a distance, presumed to 
be the British mail-packet from Pernambuco. 

April 24th.—It rained heavily from eleven till 
one o'clock. Since the rain, it has been calm 
and sultry. Our dead-reckoning places the ship 
in latitude 6° 22’ south; longitude 33° 22’ west. 

The company on board this ship numbers in 
all 217 souls, of which number, 73 are not citi- 
zens of the United States. The places of their 
birth are as follows: 


At sea, 1 | Canada, 2 
Russia, 1 | Scotland, 6 
Prussia, 1 | [reland, 36 
Nova Scotia, 1 | England, 23 
France, 1 | U. S., inciuding 

Malta, 1 12 negroes, 144 


They are classed as follows: Passengers 2; 
Commission and Warrant Officers 24; Petty 
Officers 37; Seamen 37; Ordinary Seamen 44; 
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Landsmen 30; Boys 9; Apprenticed Boys 8;|dip down their heads to collect the sinking ob- 
and Mariners 26; making an aggregate of 217.|ject in pursuit. On other occasions, as if seek- 
The man born at sea is of Irish parents. He jing relief from their almost perpetual exercise of 


at first declared, in the strongest Hibernian 
brogue, that he was born in New York, but find- 
ing his statement doubted, he added, in a ecome- 
what ingenuous manner, * The rale truth is, I 
wuz born in New York, but it happened the day 
before my mother arrived. ” 





April 25th. Latitude 6° 53’ south ; longitude | 
33° OL’ west ; temperature 48° F. It is very sul- | 
try this morning. Moths are found on board; it| 
is feared woolen clothing will suffer. To-day | 
the crew was exercised by divisions—a sort of| 
company drill—and two rounds of shot and shells | 
were fired. 

This morning a Mother Cary’s chicken was 
caught. 

Ornithologists describe this bird under the gen- 








flight, they jerk and hop widely over the water, 
rebounding as their feet touch the surface, with 
great agility and alertness. 

“ There is something cheerful and amusing in 


‘the sight of these little voyaging flocks, steadily 


following after the vessel, so light and unconcern- 
ed, across the dreary ocean. During a gale, it 
is truly interesting to witness their intrepidity 
and address. Unappalled by the storm that 
strikes terror into the breast of the mariner, they 
are seen coursing wildly and rapidly over the 
waves, descending their sides, then mounting the 
breaking surge which threatens to burst over 
their heads, sweeping through the hollow waves 
as in a sheltered valley, and again mounting with 
the rising billow, it trips and jerks sportively and 


——s on the surface of the roughest sea, de- 


fying the horrors of the storm, and likesome ma- 


erie names of T'halassidroma and Procellaria. | 

“ This ominous harbinger of the deep is seen | gic being, seems to take delight in braving over- 
nearly throughout the whole expanse of the At- | whelming dangers. At other times, we see these 
lantic, from Newfoundland to the tropical parts rial mariners playfully coursing from side to 
of America, whence it wanders even to Africa side in the wake of the ship, making excursions 
and the coasts of Spain! From the ignorance far and wide on every side, now in advance, 
and superstition of mariners, an unfavorable pre- | then far behind, returning again to the vessel. as 
judice has long been entertained against these | if she were stationary, though moving at the most 
adventurous and harmless wanderers, and asain-|rapid rate. A little after dark, they generally 
ister messengers of the storm, in which they are | cease their arduous course, and take their inter- 
often involved with the vessel they follow, they | rupted rest upon the water, arriving in the wake 
have been very unjustly stigmatized by the name | of the vessel they had left, as I have observed, 


of Stormy Petrels, Devil’s Birds and Mother Ca-|by about nine or ten o'clock of the following 


rey's Chickens. At nearly all seasons of the 
year these Swallow-Petrels, in small flocks, are 
seen wandering almost alone, over the wide 


‘morning. In this way, we were followed by the 
| same flock of birds to the soundings of the Azores, 
‘and until we came in sight of the isle of Flores. 


waste of the ocean. “ According to Buffon, the Petrel acquires its 

“On the edge of soundings, as the vessel loses! name from the Apostle Peter, who is also said to 
sight of the distant headland, and launches into| have walked upon the water. Attimes, we hear 
the depths of the unbounded and fearful abyss of | from these otherwise silent birds by day, a low 
waters, flocks of these dark, swift flying and om- | weet, weet, and in their craving anxiety, appa- 
inous birds begin to shoot around the vessel, and | rently to obtain something from us, they utter a 
finally take their station in her foaming wake. | low twittering ‘pe-wp, or chirp. In the night, 
In this situation, as humble dependents, they fol- | when disturbed by the passage of the vessel, they 
low for their pittance of fare, constantly and rise in a low, vague and hurried flight from the 
keenly watching the agitated surge for floating | water, and utter a singular guttural chattering, 
mollusea, and are extremely gratified with any /|like kik kuk'k’k’k’k, or something similar, end- 





kind of fat animal matter thrown overboard, | 
which they invariably dicover. however small the 
morsel, or mountainous and foaming the raging 
wave on which it may happen to float. Onma- 
king such discovery, they suddenly stop in their 
airy and swallow-like flight. and whirl instantly 
down to the water. Sometimes nine or ten thus 
crowd together like a flock of chickens scram- 
bling for the same morsel, at the same time pat- 
tering on the water with their feet, as if walking 
on the surface, they balance themselves with 
gently fluttering and outspread wings, and often 


ing usually in a sort of low twitter, like that of 
a swallow. 

“ These Petrels are said to breed in great num- 
bers on the-rocky shores of the Bahama and the 
Bermuda islands, and along some parts of the 
coast of East Florida, and Cuba. Mr. Audubon 
informs me that they also breed in large flocks 
on the mud and sand islands of Cape Sable, in 
Nova Scotia, burrowing downwards from the 
surface to the depth of a foot or more. They also 
commonly employ the holes and cavities of rocks 
near the sea for this purpose. The eggs, according 
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to Mr. Audubon, are three, white and translucent. 


After the period of incubation, they return to feed 


their young only during the night, with the oily 
food which they raise from their stomachs. At 
these times, they are heard through the most 


part of the night, making a continued cluttering 


sound like frogs. In June and July, or about 


was very confident in his knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the service, and based his confidence on 
the circumstance that he bad served on board no 
less than twenty two different vessels in the navy. 
| After patiently hearing the testimony on both 
sides, | formed an opinion that there was not 
| eaficlons evidence to decide what is the custom 








the time that they breed, they are still seen out) of the naval service is on this point, though it 
at sea for scores of leagues from the land, the | was enough to show that the flag-lieutenant 
swiftness of their flight allowing them daily to sometimes at least, was not expected to keep 
make these vast excursions in quest of their or-| watch at sea. It can scarcely be doubted that 


dinary prey; and hence, besides their suspicious 
appearance in braving storms, as if aided by the 
dark Ruler of the Air, they breed, according to 
the vulgar opinion of sailors, like no other honest 
bird, for taking no time for the purpose on land, 


all questions on the duties of officers, might be 
placed beyond a necessity of reference to the 
usage of the sea-service by devising rules or sta- 


tutes on the subject. 
A striking instance of the difficulty of deter- 





they merely hatch their egg under their wings, | mining what is or is not usage in the naval ser- 
as they sit on the water! | vice, occurred within less than three years, and 

“The food of this species, according to Wil-| has been recently alluded to in a congressional 
son, appears to consist, as he says, of the gela- | debate. A sailor, while on shore in a port of 
tinous spora of the gulf-weed, (Fucus natans,) asthe Mediterranean, assaulted a lieutenant who 
well as small fishes, barnacles, and probably | was in command of the ship to which the sailor 
many small mollusca. Their flesh is rank, oily, belonged. By order of the lieutenant-command- 
and unpleasant to the taste. Their food is even | er, the sailor was seized, carried on board ship, 
converted into oil by the digestive process, and put in. irons, and confined until brought to trial 
they abound with it to such a degree, that, ac- before a court-martial convened in New York. 
cording to Brunnich, the inhabitants of the Fero| He was kept a prisoner more than three months, 
Isles make their carcasses to serve the purpose | and it was stated before the court, that he had 
of a candle, by drawing a wick through the been gagged and * bucked.” It is believed these 
mouth and rump, which being lighted, the flame facts were stated with a view to induce the court 





is for a considerable time supported by the fat 
and oil of the body.” 


; ‘ , 
| the prisoner had been already punished, in part 


to award a mild sentence, on the ground that 


The fidelity. of the above description by Mr.|at least. Be this as it may, it appears that of 


Thomas Nuttall* will be at once recognized by 
all who have had experience at sea. The facts 


ferent times; there is nothing related for truth 


which cannot be established by any number of 


competent witnesses, which is more than may 
be safely asserted of many statements relative 


to human history, or to human institutions. The) 


usages of the naval service of the United States, 
for example, are not as readily ascertained and 


stated as the habits of the remarkable petrel, | 
known under the name of Mother Carey’s| 


chicken. 

At dinner, to-day, it was asserted by one of 
the gentlemen, that it is a duty of the flag-lieu- 
tenant to keep watch at sea on board a Commo- 
dore’s or flag-ship. The correctness of this po- 
sition, Was at once denied, and the usage of the 
sea service was appealed to for adecision. Op- 
posite sides of the question were advocated ; one 
party declared they had never known a flag- 
lieutenant to keep watch at sea, while the other 
stoutly maivtained the reverse. One gentleman 

*A Manual of the Omithology of the United States 


and Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A.M F.L. 8. The 
Water Birds. Boston, 1834. 


| 

the twelve Captains, who constituted the court, 
| 
not one understood the word ‘“ bucked,” or the 


stated, I have witnessed again and again at dif-| 


kind of infliction it implied. The lieutenant- 
commander knew what * bucking,” was, and 
ordered the man to be punished in this way; he 
was the incensed party, the accuser as well as 
the judge, and directed the execution of his own 
sentence. But it does not appear that * buck- 
ing’’ was considered contrary to the “custom in 
like cases at sea,’ or that the lieutenant-com- 
mander had, in the opinion of the court, in any 
way transcended his legal authority, notwith- 
standing, no member of the court could explain 
the meaning of the term. The prisoner was 
setenced to be dismissed from the navy with a 
‘bad conduct” discharge, or similar infliction, 
which must have been considered by the man a 
small addition to being gagged and bucked, and 
kept in irons for three months. 

This outline was given to me by a member of 
the court, and is related from memory. ‘The 
court sat sometime in the beginning of the year 
1850, and the record of its proceedings, which is 
no doubt on file in the Navy Department, can be 
referred to, if necessary, to correct any error of 





the above story, which is given here exclusively 
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as an illustration of the value of the ‘usage of| Apri/ 29th.—Latitude 18° 15’ south; longitude 
the naval service,” as a rule of justice and 35° 45’ west. To-day a great event in our cruise 
equity. bows happened. The first despatches from the 

The details of the case have not been publish- | ship since losing sight of the United States, were 
ed; but even in ignorance of the testimony, a put on board of a whaling barque, bound di- 
conjecture may be hazarded that the offence | rect to New London, Ct. She has been five 
charged was striking or offering to strike his su- ‘months without seeing land; has been absent 
perior officer, and for this reason, was to be ad-| two and a half years, and is now returning home 
judicated under the 13th, 14th and 15th articles! with a full cargo of oil. It was pleasant to ob- 
of the law of 1800, which have been already | serve the pleasurable excitement produced by 
quoted. ‘Then, if “bucking” be proved to be a | meeting this whaler, all sea-worn as she appear- 
punishment i in accordance with the usage of the | ed. Her sails were thin and white from long 
sea-service, it was nevertheless, illegal in this! exposure to the sun; but her bunting streamed 
case, because the 32d article provides that only | out brightly, and her hull was well sunk in the 
the “‘crimes which are not specified in the fore-| sea, indicating thatshe was fullladen. A whale’s 
going articles, shall be punished according to the | jaw-bones decorated the stern; her whale-boats 
Jaws and customs in such cases [namely, those| rested bottom upwards between the masts, and 
which are not specified] at sea.” This man’s/at her main-mast head she wore a black ball, 
crime was specified and provided for in the Jaw;| more than a foot in diameter, fixed on a staff. a 
and therefore, any mode of punishment not stated | signal of triumph which told other whalers that 
in the statute, whether by gagging, bucking, or| her cargo wascomplete. When her commander 
crucifying, even if those were or are customary, | answered our hail, ** Bound to New London,” 
is illegal. Whether a civil court could award | and signified that he would receive a letter-bag 
damages, as for mal-treatment, in such a case,| on board, every body whose duty permitted him 
is a question ; but whatever the law may be, it| to leave the deck, rushed below to seal up his 
does not seem in accordance with justice or| packet. The boat which bore our letter-bag was 
equity, that a sailor, illegally punished by a su- | followed by all eyes, and every body wished fresh 
perior officer, (whether he be a military officer of and fair breezes to the whaler, whether because 
the naval service, or a civil officer of the merchant} she had been already so long at sea, or because 
service,) should have no remedy. | we fancied our letters were anxiously waited for, 

April 26th.—Latitude 8° 39 south; longitude | it is not necessary to explain. 
33° 36’ west; temperature 84° FI. Several rain 
squalls to-day. ‘To-day, a sailor was wounded 
accidentally by a boarding-pike, during exercise 
at ‘general quarters.” 

April 27th.— Latitude 11° 38’ south ; longitude 
33° 31’ west; temperature 82° F. A run of 180 
miles in the past twenty-four hours, has made 
every one hopeful; all are anticipating the time 
of arrival at Rio de Janeiro. 








“IF AROUND YOU SAY.” 


If around, you say, 

Huw the merry golden-booted bees, 
And an emerald splendor from the trees 
Falls upon the day : 


If with far-sent words 


The comparative value of steamers and sailing 
ships for purposes of war, was a subject of dis- 
cussion to-day. The line-officers on beard, 
seemed to be equally divided in opinion on this 
point: one. gentleman, for whose judgment in 
nautical affairs I entertain high respect, exclaim- 
ed—* Give me a frigate with an eight kuot 
breeze, and I will whip any steamer that ever 
floated. 

At sunset every day since sailing, it has been 
the custom to reef topsails, without reference to 
the state of the weather. This evening, one of 
the men, hurrying aloft, fell a distance of about 
fifteen feet to the deck. He had no external 
sigus of considerable injury, but it was remarka- 
ble, that he could not tel] the number of bis ham- 
mock, nor the number of his mess, nor the name 
of any one of his messmates, and yet he was en- 
tirely coherent on all other points. 





I am beckoned to the forests fair, 
Where the violet scents the summer air, 
And the joyful birds 


Scatter in the shade 

Long, melodious, never-ceasing trills, 
Which to list to is a cure for ills 

In the old years dead. 


If around, you say, 

Bloom the many-tinted tender flowers, 
Flooding with perfume the light-winged hours 
Of the golden day : 


And that dim and far 

Swim the silvery vapors, while the sky 
Holds but a single cloudlet soaring high 
White as the morning star: 


Can I choose but come 

With the swiftness of a fawn unbound, 
Or a sunbeam, ora flying sound, 

To my own heart’s-home ? 


1 May, 1852. 
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HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
CONVENTION OF 1851. 


CONCLUSION. 


In closing the history of Richmond, we shall 
give some account of the proceedings, and some 
sketches of the members, of the Convention 
that has recently sat in this city. We will make 
mention also of the government of the corpora- 
tion, as it exists under the new charter ; and refer 
to any matters of interest that may have been 
overlooked in the preceding chapters. This 
Convention has met, and this charter has been 
granted, since the previous pages were written. 
Time has not yet placed its mark of approval 
or of censure upon either, and although the 
historian is but the recorder of those opin- 
ions which time and experience have dicta- 
ted, we can still, in observing the men and the 
course of this Convention, and judging of the 
future by the past. form some opinion in regard 
to its influence upon our State, and of the posi- 
tion which it will hold in history. 

The dissatisfaction with the Constitution, as 
made by the Convention of 1830, was universal 
throughout the western portion of Virginia. Nor 
was it in much better odor in the eastern part; 
so that in fact, John Randolph’s prophecy of its 
length of life, when he said that it would not live 
half a century, or even a generation, has proved 


true. The result of the labours of all the mighty | 


minds collected in Richmond, in that Conven- 
tion, has come to nought. The Constitution 
which they made, had an existence of only 
twenty years, and like a feeble, delicate youth. 
did not even reach maturity. The question was 
submitted to the votes of the people in 1850, 
whether they wished another Convention forthe 
purpose of amending the Constitution, and bya 
very large majority, both east and west, decided 
in its favor. At once the whole State was agi- 
tated, from end to end, by the various candidates 
and their various propositions for reform. The 
questions of White or Mixed Basis were very 
much confined to their respective portions of the 
State; party politics, the well-known rallying 
cries of whig and democrat, and the indistinct 
titles of radical and conservative, marked out 
the opinions of different candidates all over the 
State. It would seem to have been intended 
that this Convention should be chosen on differ- 
eut principles from those by which the last one 
was selected ; then, party politics were not made 
a ground of choice, and our people were more 
careful than in this one, to select able men who 


a “4 


done good service, without regard to political 
titles or party names. In this Convention, there 
were very few who had at all distinguished them- 
selves in Federal politics ; few who had a repu- 
tation to lose; and scarcely any who could point 
to their past honors and former renown as guar- 
antees of great usefulness, or in anticipation of 
mighty effort. In one Convention, we had as- 
sembled our greatest, wisest, most renowned 
men, and they had disappointed us: we now 
reversed the mode of choosing with expectation 
of reversing the result. We tried the one, and 
it had failed; we then tried the opposite: let us 
now see how this succeeded. Old men, as they 
looked on this body assembied in the capitol, 
and thought of the former Convention of re- 
nowned names, spoke disparagingly of their 
youthful appearance, and predicted that they 
would never compare with their predecessors. 
Yet there was an appearance of vigor and of 
youth about the men composing this assembly, 
which the former one had not; few gray heads 
were to be seen; and none of those men, with 
antiquated reputations, whose powers had rusted 
for years in retirement, were to be met with among 
its members. It was an interesting sight to see 
this body of men, collected from the various and 
| totally dissimilar parts of our State, assembled 
|first in the capitol, and when that was claimed 
by the Legislature, in the Universalist Church ; 
with the experience of all the past to guide them, 
with knowledge from personal observation of the 
defects in our then existing system of govern- 
ment, and with the eyes of the whole State turn- 
ed on them with hope in their good sense and 
patriotism. Much was expected of them; there 
was such scope for the exercise of talent, know- 
ledge and intellect, (as the question was one of 
government in all its various applications, and 
Virginia had always hitherto witnessed such impo- 
sing displays of eloquence and talent,) that the 
people looked forward with great interest to the 
eloquent efforts and solid results promised them. 
When they came together, it was found that 
apart from the division into whig and. democrat, 
and into great parties on the Basis question, pre- 
viously existing, there were almost as many ele- 
ments of discord and disagreement as there were 
individual members in the body. It was the 
strangest assemblage of different opinions ever 
collected in Virginia; varying from high conser- 
vatism to the extreme of infinite radicalism, with 
all the variations and shades that it is possible 
for the mind of man to conceive. The Conven- 
tion may not inaptly be compared to an immense 
kaleidoscope, which from its turnings and sha- 
kings, evolved every variety of figure and ap- 
pearance. This character of the Convention re- 











had been thoroughly tried, and who had already | sulted from two errors made in selecting its mem- 
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bers. One was that party service and party pre- 
judice were called in to influence the elections. 
We thus had an abundance of men thoroughly 
trained to volubility in reference to federal poli- 
tics, to those of the State, and of their own 
section; men fluent aud able in that unclassical 
style of declamation, called stump-speaking ; 
who divide the character of their oratory be- 
tween denunciation and eudearment, applying 
the terms of each respectively to political friends 
or opponents. These men had a reputation to 
make, and by the tongue; their diligence in the 


use of that powerful member cannot be suffi- | 


ciently commended—considered only, however, 
as au exhibition of persevering industry. As it 
would have been far more difficult to have held 
the tongue still, they scarcely deserve credit for 
the use they made of it. If the same diligence 
of spirit prevailed generally in Virginia in acting, 
as it did in these gentlemen in speaking. the en- 
tire work of regenerating the State could be ac- 
complished at once. Some of these men seem 
to have thought, that to reform meant to over- 
turn, and that their work was not to amend and 
alter the Constitution of Virginia, but to destroy 
it, aud casting aside the rubbish of the old, from 
the brick and mortar of their own brains to erect 


° ° | 
an entirely new structure. Had their efforts 


succeeded, the result would have been, (the ma- 
terials being drawn from such sources,) walls of 
mud and a roof of lead. 

Another error consisted in the fact, that a very 
large proportion of the members were lawyers; 
97 outof 135 were of this profession. We mean 
no disrespect to this ancient and honorable class 
of men, (for from it have come forth some of the 
best men, and also some of the wisest statesmen 
this country has ever produced,) when we assert 
that whenever its members are collected in large 
masses, and in that capacity have affairs of State 
committed to their discussion and deliberation, 
they have rarely failed to do mischief. It is al- 
most impossible for two of them to take a simi- 
lar view of the same thing from the same point 


Virginia has been badly governed, and that her 
law-makers have been mainly drawn from the 
legal profession. Like fire, or water, or any 
other useful element, they are good and neces- 
sary in proper place and in proper quantities ; 
in large masses, however, like these elements, 
they are unmanageable and destructive. ‘The 
number of lawyers in our State is about 800; 
and of these 97 sat in Convention—a much lar- 
ger proportion than that representing any other 
class of the community. In fact we have been 
cursed in Virginia with an abundance of small 
lawyers and still smaller politicians. These two 
characters are often combined together in the 
same individual, and form a class of political ani- 
mals called pettifoggers, the like of which cannot 
be found in any one class of plagues or monsters 
that ever existed ; whose parallel must be sought 
among the curses sent upon the Egyptians of 
old; yet who cannot be represented by any one 
of those curses, but whose nearest resemblance 
would be formed by combining together, in all 
that is disgusting and disagreeable. the plague of 
lice and the plague of frogs! This class had 
also its representatives amoug the members of 
‘the Convention. With these elements, then, of 
| discord within them, the Convention assembled 
on the 14th day of October; and after a few 
days’ session adjourned to meet in January, 
1851. The reason given for this adjournment 
was, that as the census returns could not be ob- 
tained before the first of January, the compara- 
tive strength of Eastern and Western Virginia 
could not be ascertained until that time; upon 
these returns, the new apportionment of repre- 
sentation could be correctly based; and the Con- 
vention might thus proceed more clearly and 
more rapidly with its work. The chief reason 
of this delay, however, was that nembers might 
have time to arrange business, to attend the fall 
courts, (an instance of lawyer legislation,) and 
be ready and prepared to despatch the work of 
the Convention when they returned. This delay 
seems to have been the parent of many other 





of observation; and consequently in affairs of delays. It was a measure expensive to the State, 


government, where so much variety of opinion 
prevails, they would be expected to differ as 
widely as the poles, and as often almost as the 
meridian lines that can be drawn upon the sur- 
face of the globe. We think it may be laid down 
as an axiom, that a country governed by its law- 
yers, is the victim of misrule. And while we 
might instance France during and before the 
Reigu of Terror by way of proof, we are con- 
tent with the government of Virginia for the past 
forty years as an illustration. The State has 
been governed by a predominance of lawyers 
in its legislature. No one can doubt the facts, 
whilst cause aud effect may be denied them, that 


Vos. XVIII.—42 


(for the pay of members went on during this 
time of recess,) unnecessary and unwise. This 
was the first error; it introduced a dilatory spirit 
into the entire body. Another and a greater 
one consisted in publishing the ** Supplement.” 
The speeches delivered were not only published 
in full,—although that would have been bad 
enough,—but a detailed account of every unin- 
teresting conversation held in the Convention was 
also printed. A narrative as useful in the gen- 
eral, although not as interesting, as would have 
heen the annals of the famous war between the 
birds and beasts, wherein not only lions and ea- 
gles, but also moles, bats, weasels and mice are 
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said to have flourished and acted! It was doubt-, most extensive field of constitutional history that 
less hoped, by some who advocated the measure, | could be presented. ‘The extremes of despotism 
that the threat of taking notes and putting them) and radicalism would both be placed before us ; 
in print, would check the volubility of certain) and it would increase our admiration of the men 
members. Vain hope! the profusion of words; who made these changes, and of the law-loving 
and superabundance of talk prevailed like an| people who both dictated and submitted to them, 
epidemi¢ influenza throughout the body; and|to mark that the Coustitution of Virginia has 
the Supplement no more checked the flow of lan- | been of slow and gradual growth, and that no 
guage than would the preparing a reservoir, and | violence or popular outbreak has ever accompa- 
clearing a course to it, prevent the pouring into| nied these changes. 

its basin a ‘weak, washy, everlasting flood” from| It would appear, however, that the Constitu- 
numerous muddy and nauseous springs. We, tion of Virginia, as commented on in the debates 
will not go into a detailed account of farther) of 1830, was not fully understood by many of 
errors committed in the commeucement or during | the members of this body. These debates, and 
the session of this body, (the subject would be sundry works also on political economy, being 
painful and wearying,) but will, according to our | apparently swallowed whole, and like strong, rich 
custom, lead outsome of those who tovuk a chief| food disagreeing with weak stomachs, produced 
part in the debates, or who otherwise demand | an intellectual indigestion; by which complaint 
notice, describe them aud their style of oratory,,; many were prostrated, until the Universalist 
and give some account of the result of their de-; Church resembled a hospital, and debility of 
liberations. In so large a body, so variously col-| mind and barrenness of thought prevailed. 
lected, there were some men of great abilitiesand| We will now speak of the men of this Con- 
stroug minds; as well as others, whose intellects, vention : and in duing so, we will not bring out 
and acquirements were such as to excite aston- the Richmond delegation, because they dwell 
ishment at their presence in the Convention of | among us, and are well known to our citizens ; 
Virginia. There were gins of every calibre,|it is unnecessary to describe, to those who sent 
from the 64 pounder down to the very smallest; them, the person, manner aud style of speaking 
pocket pistol. In listening to, or in reading,|of the able delegation representing the people of 
their deliberations, we find very great use made! Richmond. 

of the published debates of the Convention of} Henry A. Wise occupied an important and 
1830: by some they were referred to as authority,| prominent place in this Convention,—not only 
and by others for purposes of ridicule aud con-) because he had obtained a national reputation, by 
demnation. It was plainly to be seen that there| having served a long time in Congress, aud hav- 
was a great need for some well written Cousti-| ing occupied a prominent place in party politics, 
tutional History of Virginia. Such a work, from |—not only because of his eloquence and talents; 
an able pen, would be a valuable contribution to| but also because he took so decided a part in the 
the literature of our country ; yet it would require | debate, occupied so much time in speaking, and 
the comprehensive intellect of such a man as John | also from the fact that he, an Eastern man, advo- 
Marshall to do justice to the subject. How great| cated the Western Basis of Representation. His 








would be the extent of time that such a history 
would cover, and how many interesting changes 
would be contained in its pages. Commencing 
with the clumsy efforts at Constitution making, 
of the learned blockhead who sat on the Eng- 
lish throne, while Smith was trying to build up 
Jamestown ; marking the changes that gradually 
occured as the colony increased in size, the im- 
portant ones that were made during the time of 
the Commonwealth and Cromwell, and the still 
more important laws and regulations made by 
Nathaniel Bacon and reversed by Gov. Berkeley, 
we come to those great and lasting alterations 
that resulted from the spirit of the Revolution. 
This wrought a greater change for us than Run- 
nymede and Magna Charta did for England. 
Taking note then of the unsatisfactory results of 
the Convention of 1830, and of the entire and 
radical revolution made by that which has lately 
closed its sessions, we would have traversed the 





political course has been an eccentric one; he 
has revolved around no central sun, but has had 
an irregular orbit of his own. We find him 
changing from party to party, and from one po- 
litical title to another. His political character is 
not understood; probably the key to it is this, 
that he delights in opposition, and even if agree- 
ing in opinion with another, arrives at bis con- 
clusions by a different train of reasoning from that 
of the person with whom he agrees. According- 
ly, we find him changing his course to suit his 
convenience, generally when the party with 
whom he acts is successful, and there are too 
maby with whom he has to agree; and often 
appearing to adopt opinions for the sake of dif- 
fering from those around him. It is highly pro- 


bable that had he been born in the West among 
White Basis men and principles, he would have 
adopted and advocated the Basis of the East 
from this spirit of opposition; as it is likely that, 
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from his Eastern birth and hendion, he now | policy. Yet no man, perhaps, ever possessed a 
adopts the Western view of the Basis Question. | more perfect unanimity or agreement of action 
In appearance, he was one of the most remark- in his powers and faculties. In the peculiarities 
able looking men in the Assembly, and would at-| of countenance, of figure, of feature and of ges- 
tract attention wherever seen. His face seemed | ture ; ; in flexibility of voice and endurance of 
full of cavities,—hollow cheeks, large hollow frame; in the singularities of his manner, and in 
eye-sockets, and the most cavernous mouth; | the powers and capacities of his mind, there is 
when he spoke, the eyebrow seemed thrown up|a perfect concordance. And in this lay the se- 
towards the top of his head, and his mouth, im-'cret of his power: he precipitated himself upon 
mensely opened, like a gate on its hinges; so that the subject or upon his opponent, with his 
he appeared to be all eyes and all mouth—two | entire powers of body and of mind. Face, figure, 
very good features and faculties in an orator, feature, gesture, flexibility of muscle, limb, voice 
His face is full of flexibility, and by the easy play and intellect, were called into full play ; earnest- 
of its muscles expresses every emotion and pas- | ness of manner, keenness of wit, biting sarcasm, 
sion of the mind. In fact, the whole face speaks denunciation, unsparing ridicule, anecdote, pos- 
in every muscle and fibre of it. When at rest, itive assertion, his own past history and his fu- 
his relaxed features, tall, loose-jointed figure, and ture hopes, whatever was known and whatever 
slight. spare form, give no promise of physical might be conjectured as bearing upon the sub- 
power; yetthe length and frequency of his speech, ject, all were brought out, and flung wild-cat- 
and his earnest, violent gesticulation show that fashion, into the contest. His style of speaking 
he possesses great power of endurance. From ‘is a chronic passion; it is always at the height of 
out this cavernous mouth, flow streams of elo- | expression, that voice, feature and gesture can 
quence, these hollow eye-sockets are filled up give. In his impassioned moments, when the 
with the blaze of the eye, and the very flexi- force of his words are thus perfectly aided by 
bility of his features add foree and emphasis to | voice and manner, his arms flung aloft in every 
his words. His blue eye, even when quiet, has variety of unnatural gesture, his face twisting, 
a daring outlook, that well expresses the charac- | his voice almost a scream, and his eye glaring 
ter of the man; and in his excited moments, it | with excitement,—at these times, bis words seem 
blazed and burned in the fire of his own vehem- like bullets dashed and flung with frantic vehem- 
ence, as if it would consume all opposition, and ence in the face of his opponents; he speaks con- 
intimidate all resistance. His action is always centrated bitterness, bitter in language, sense, ex- 
abundant, and is of the most vehement and ex- ‘pression and action. Yet this very excitability 
cited character. Totally devoid of grace, which of character which makes him so dangerous to 
his loose, angular figure forbids, it yet possesess his opponents, renders him also unsafe to his 
much power and eccentric force; his use of the’ ‘friends. He not only gets beyond their control, but 
long forefinger reminds us of Randolph, and like | ‘also beyond his own; and when thoroughly exci- 
him, he excels in denunciation. His voice is the | ted, neither knows nor cares what he says; his 
most perfect and beautiful feature that, as an course is as Vivid, as erratic, as zigzag as the light- 
orator, he possesses; it is at once powerful and | ning, and almost as dangerous. Unfortunately for 
sweet; as flexible as the muscles and features of himself and his party, he will never take thatse- 
his face, and as perfectly under control; it has cond place for which his natural abilities so well fit 
compass, variety, depth and clearness, and beside him, (for it may well be doubted whether a more 
this, it has that peculiarity of sound or accent ‘able and efficient second man exists in political 
which constitutes the winning spell of the orate, | ‘life,) he will always strive for the first place, and 
and which so effectually charms an audience. ‘for the entire management of affairs ; and by his 
In his mental qualities and powers, there is close “erratic course, soon wearies, or by getting out of 
eorrespondence with his peculiar physical frame | ‘his depth, draws his unwilling followers into de- 
and strongly marked countenance. His mind is ' struction. 














not of the highest order, nor is it a learned one; 
it is essentially dramatic. Excitable instead 
ef powerful, acute rather than logical, keen 
rather than strong, he excels more in the man- 
ner than the matter of his speeches. Dealing 
more in appeals to the passions than in argument 
to influence the reason; in racy, pointed anec- 
dotes, than in substantial facts; meteoric, not 
steady shining ; he has neither the mind nor man- 
ner to lead a great party, or to carry out consis- 





tently and perseveringly, any great scheme of'! 


His many changes may be accounted for because 


‘of his natural disposition to differ from the mass 


of men; his ambition appearing to be that he 
may be leader of a minority in an attack upon 
the long established opinions of a majority. He 
has, however, at length reached a stopping place, 
as according to his own account, he is now an in- 
finite radical, and beyond infinitude, even the agile 
mind of Mr. Wise cannot go. Had he been re- 
ligiously disposed. he would, in ancient time, have 
founded anew order of Monks; not the Jesuit, (for 
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there is nothing but candor in this man’s character. 
he could not conceal his opinions if he would,) but 
the Denunciative Order, condemning everything 
it did not like, or that was not infinitely excellent 
in itsowneyes. In modern times, he would have 
belonged to the perfectionist school, and sought 
compulsorily to make a millenium. 

Mr. Wise spoke on every question that came 
up, and in fact, scarcely a day passed that he did 
not have something to say. His greatest speech 
was made upon the Basis Question, towards the 
close of the debate upon that subject; he was 
five days in delivering it, and the best proof of 
his power as an orator, was shown in the intense 
interest with which this long speech was listened 
to by the people of Richmond. The galleries 
and the aisles were crowded with an interested 
audience; the members of the Convention gave 
up their chairs to the ladies, so that it was really 
a mixed assembly of citizens, delegates and la- 
dies, before whom he spoke. The effect of his 
speech was strikingly evident; and if the true 
test of an orator, is in his power to convince a 
mixed audience of the truth of bis own opinions, 
and to carry with him their attention and their 
sympathies, then Henry A. Wise is one of the 
most eloquent men in Virginia. To listen to 
that speech. would give one a very correct idea 
of Mr. Wise; to read it, would give a very im- 
perfect idea. He must be seen and heard, to be 
understood ; and when thus seen and heard, be- 
fore such an audience. at such a time of success 
to his party, and with such a subject, he seems 
the very prince of stump orators. This he is in 
all situations; at the bar, in deliberative bodies, 
or before the people, he is the same,—a stump 
speaker, and nothing more,—and he never will be 
anything more. He led the van of the Western 
party, and perhaps contributed more than any 
other man to the success which that party ob- 
tained. Itis but due, however, to him, to say, 
that he esteemed this Basis advantageous to the 
East as well as to the West; and hoped, that by 
giving power into the hands of Western men, 
they would construct lines of Railroad, connect- 
ing East and West, and thus increase the popu- 
lation, and build up the cities of tide-water Vir- 
ginia. 

If we are required to point out the man in this 
Convention who appeared to possess most power 
of mind, and to occupy the most prominent place; 
in a word, to name the strongest man in the 
whole body, we unhesitatingly point out Robert 
E. Scott, of Fauquier. No man inthis Conven- 
tion excelled him in those faculties and powers, 
that fit aman to be the leader of a great party, or 
that qualify him for and impel him into public 
life. And while we give him credit for great 
powers of mind, we by no means esteem him the 





greatest orator of the Assembly. Indeed, in 
point of eloquence, he was equalled by many, 
and surpassed by others. Summers, of Ka- 
nawha, bore off the palm from all competitors on 
the score of oratory, and reminded us of the 
mighty men of old, by the glowing ardour and mo- 
ving pathos with which he spoke. Yet, ueither 
his earnest and persuasive style of speech, which 
so entranced an audience, nor the startling bursts 
and rapier-like thrusts of Wise, nor the adroitness 
and skill of Hunter, nor the energy of action and 
diffusiveness of speech that marked Sheffey, al- 
thongh they might surpass in momentary effect, 
could overcome or equal the sledge-hammer lo- 
gic, hard to withstand and difficult to wield, 
which characterized Mr. Scott’s manner of speak- 
ing. His father, Judge Scott, had sat in the 
former Convention, and was one of its ablest 
men. Had he not been confined by his practice 
as a lawyer, and to his court as a Judge, (thus 
compelling bis reputation to be a local one,) had 
he mingled in public life, he would have been 
one of the most clear-headed, unflinching, de- 
termined leaders, that any party ever had; and 
he would have deserved and achieved honors in 
the arena of public life. It is matter of doubt if 
a stronger minded man was left behind in our 
State or nation when he died. The subject of 
this sketch, inherited, in a great degree, his fa- 
ther’s faculties, and his father’s character. , He 
is a tall, fine looking man, with striking manner 
and appearance; the eyes blue, with rather a 
heavy look about them, until he becomes excited 
in discussion ; the hair prematurely gray ; the style 
of face Roman in the prominent arched nose, 
and the bold cast of feature. His character 
very well accords with his expression of coun- 
tenance. He is a mau decided and positive in 
his opinions, fearless in avowing and defending 
them, self-relying, composed under all cireum- 
stances, ambitious and capable of command, 
confident in his own powers, and yet not rash or 
unwary enough to despise an opponent, or to 
neglect preparation for debate. A cautious, firm, 
wise, and yet a daring man. His great antag- 
onist in this debate, Mr. Summers, described him 
with no less felicity than truth, when he said of 
him, “that gentleman has heart and mind enough 
to energize a whole State.” He had previously 
occupied a prominent place in Virginia, having 
sat in her Legislature, and taken an active part 
in State affairs. Yet, his attention has been di- 
rected more closely aud entirely to his profession, 
than to politics. His acquirements are those of 
a learned lawyer, thoroughly informed in all 
points connected with his profession: his mode 
of thought and style of expression, exhibit the in- 
fluence of practice at the bar, and show long 
acquaintance with the subtleties of thelaw. He 
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is a special pleader. Going over the ground 
thoroughly, he is too prolix, and too careful to 
guard every point of attack; yethe opens up the 


whole subject in all its details, and when he has | 


finished, there is nothing left unsaid that can aid 
the side he advocates. He speaks as though he 
had been accustomed to keep closely to the sub- 
ject in hand, and to treat of it in its minute de- 
tails. There is much gesture with him when 
excited in speaking ; it is of that kind, however, 
which belongs to a lawyer pleading at the bar; 





too great a violation of the law against cruelty 
to animals! There is,in the whole character and 
bearing of this man, added to his talents and ae- 
quirements, that moral power which results from 
the conviction in the minds of all who hear him, 
that he will not shrink from any consequences 
to which his words may lead him; that he will 
maintain whatever he has said atthe risk of life, 
no matter by whom they may be called in ques- 
tion. Mr. Scott never appeared to more advan- 
tage than he did toward the close of the debate 


neither very varied nor very graceful, yet suit- on the Basis Question. After battling manful- 
ed exactly to the character of bis oratory. His ly for the Mixed Basis, during a long discussion, 
voice is not under any command ; alternately it |i it was found, that from the defection of some of 
is a loud. ear-splitting shout, and then falls to a | the former friends of that basis, it could not be 
low and sometimes almost inaudable tone. Itis|carried. And it was in this time of doubt and 
defective too ; a tendency to stammer, which has. defection, whilst the contest was still uncertain 
been, with difficulty, partly overcome, is still per- | | in issue, and even after it had been pretty plain- 
ceptible. There is, consequently, nothing of the | ly ascertained that the advocates of the Mixed 
stump-orator about Mr. Scott; he would not suit) Basis could not carry their measure, that Mr. 
amixed audience. He is notan eloquent speak- | Scott exerted himself with more than his usual 
er, not flowing, not discursive, not even fluent; | power. 

he does not stir the feelings or excite the passions,| It is a sight worthy seeing, to witness the strug- 
he convinces the understanding. He uses solid gles of a brave man against misfortune, or to 
argument, close fitting logie and clinching facts. | mark the heroism with which one man can check 
The art of public speaking is not with him a ‘the rout of his fellows, and combat bravely in 


matter of ornament. or an instrument of music, the rear of a retreating army. And no less inter- 


it is a weapon for attack and defence; unsightly, | esting was it in this war of opinion, when one 


perhaps, yet well tempered and most effective. 
He uses it as a workman employs a lever, to 
overturn obstacles, and to arrange heavy mate- 
rials into a substantial form. You describe his 
speeches then, not by praising them as beautiful | 
specimens of elocution, oras fanciful emanations 
from au excited imagination ; not as displays of 
well cultivated rhetoric, nor even as the result of 
enthusiastic feeling in an earnest spirit; you de- 
scribe them when you call them powerful, men- 
tal efforts. Mr. Scott is a formidable adversary 
in debate, and possesses, with all this heavy pow- 
er of logic, the readiness and versatility which be- 
long to men of his profession. No one-sees 
more readily an oppovent’s weak point. or takes 
advantage of it with more effect. Possessing 
great suavity of manner in debate, there is, from 
the very consciousness of power on his own part, 
a disposition to hear his adversary’s full expla- 
nation; and then, after allowing full force to the 
argument of his opponent, he deliberately sets to 
work and destroys it, or he grapples with his an- 
tagonist, disarms him. and wraps him round 
with the folds of his logic, boa-constrictor-style, 
until the unfortunate victim is covered and crush- 
ed. The deliberation with which this is done, 
the cool pleasure taken in it by the operator, as 
well as the contortions of the victim and his in- 
effective efforts for release, reuder the exhibition 
sometimes a most amusing one. It is a power 
he is fond of using, and it some times appears to be 


| party was losing and the other gaining, and when 


confusion was spreading in his own ranks, to see 
one man stand firm, and bear down upon his op- 
| ponents with a power and energy that made them 
beard him. There was on this occasion a might 
|and a recklessness, even a fierceness in the man- 
ner in which he spoke, that drew the admiration 
of his own party, and commanded the respect 
and even fear of his adversaries. In spite of his 
efforts and those of his party, who remained true 
to their principles, he was outvoted, and the 
white, or unmixed basis, adopted. 

Mr. Sheffey, of Augusta, made a very able and 
eloquent speech in favor of the White Basis. 
He is still a young man, although from having 
served in the Legislature for several sessions pre- 
vious to the meeting of this Conveution, he has 
experience in parliamentary rules and practices. 
His profession as a lawyer, has given him oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his natural gift of speech, 
until he has acquired great readiness and fluency. 
His style of speaking is of an excited, vehement 
character, accompanied with a great deal of ges- 
ture.—a superabundance, indeed,—especially 
when much heated in debate. Apart from this 
excessive gesticulation and unnecessary vehem- 
ence,— which time and experience will, no doubt, 
correct—Mr. Sheffley takes high rank for so 
young an orator, as a man of talent, industry and 
eloquence. His speech on the Basis Question, 





was carefully prepared and earnestly delivered ; 
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although, like many other speakers, he had drawn 
largely weapons of offence and defence, from 
the arsenal of arms laid up in such a storehouse 
as the published debates of 1830. It was im- 
possible for the speakers in this Convention, to 
strike out anything new; the ground had been 
thoroughly explored, and the whole subject made 
plain by former observers. Mr Sheffey certain- 
ly distinguished himself for the manliness with 
which he defended the principles of his constitu- 
ents, aud made a very sensible speech in a very 
vehement manner. 

There were some men in this Convention, who 
seemed to form a party of themselves. They 
might be called, not the infinite, but the tran- 
scendental radicals. In listening to them, we 
were perpetually reminded that, although a man 
might be followed into the third heavens in de- 
bate, yet, when he got beyond that, we could not 
follow him, and were also forcibly reminded of 
that beautiful quotation from the child’s primer, 
“the Eagle’s flight is out of sight!” They, 
were, however, firm and earnest in advocating 
their inaccessible opinions, being honest advo- 
cates of what they thought right. We may mis- 
represent those men when we speak of them as 
transcendentalists, and utopians; we certainly 
could not understand them. 

There were others who came into convention 
as radicals; yet, finding themselves soon out-rad- 
icalled by many more * infinite’ than themselves, 
rather abated in their pretensions to that title. 
They expressed themselves in milder terms with 
respect to their opinions, and were, in fact, some- 
what conservative in their tendencies. These 
may be called indistinct radicals. 

Again, there were some who spoke in an of- 
fensive tone, and a bullying and menacing 
manner—who demanded what they wanted 
with arrogance—who spoke of retiring from the 
Convention, and even of dividing the State— 
who justified the contemptible and rascally sys- 
tem of log-rolling that bas so long disgraced Vir- 
ginia Legislation—who endeavored to set one 
class of the community against another, drawing 
a dictinction between the rich and the people— 
who spoke as if they thought the majority of 
any community had an absolute right to the 
property of the whole community, and who ad- 
vocated in fact the irresponsible tyranny of King 
Numbers. They might well be called Detesta- 





ble Radicals. 

There were others who were well able to. 
take a leading part in these deliberations,—men | 
who rank high as men of mind and character, | 
yet who were too careless of fame or of ind 
philosophical a frame of mind to labor in such | 
turmoil, or to undergo the drudgery of compo- 


sing such strifes. They were a class of digni-! 





fied, quiet-looking members who bore rather the 
relation of spectators than of active participa- 
tors in the contest. In this respect they resem- 
bled those grave and revered meu of great repu- 
tation who sat, solely by way of ornament in 
the Convention of 1830. It may be truly said of 
this Convention that it was a place of exhibition 
for men of moderate intellect; its strong men, 
with few exceptions, were silent and inactive, 
its weak men were noisy and diligent. 

Mr. Chilton of Fauquier was one of the ablest, 
most indolent; and finest looking men in the con- 
vention. A large and rather portly figure, well 
marked features. ruddy complexion, a massive 
forehead, bright blue eyes and a countenance ex- 
pressing at once good nature, humor and intel- 
lect made up his appearance. His style of speak- 
ing is slow and quiet, with very little action; his 
disposition is tov calm to be much stirred up by 
the excitement around him; yet there is a vein 
of humor running through his speeches and 
breaking out whenever there is occasion. He 
possesses readiness at repartee, and proved him- 
self a match for any present in a trial of wits. 
Mr. Wise and himself had an amusing encounter, 
occasioned by an assault made by Mr. Wise 
upon the conservative opinions of Mr. Chilton. 
After a few passages Mr. Wise was called upon 
to define his position as An Infinite Radical, and 
in doing so took abundance of time, abundance 
of words and superabundance of gesture; he 
spoke ‘de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” re- 
solved society into its original elements accord- 
ing to the theory of atoms, and put it together 
again on a plan of his own, and at the close of 
the speech suppcsed himself to have given the 
definition. It was certainly a microscopic one, 
inasmuch as no oue save himself could perceive 
it. Mr. Chilton rose, and after thanking the 
gentleman for his explanation, said that the only 
way in which he could understand it was by 
comparison, and that it reminded him strongly of 
Falstaff’s bill, “sack five pounds, bread one 


penny !” 

Either from indolence or from indifference to 
the subject discussed he did not take the promi- 
nent place in the debates that was expected of 
him. The fact too that his opinions underwent 
a change, during the course of the discussion, 
rendered him less decided in his course, and 
prevented his taking any very active part in the 
convention. He possessed great power in de- 
bate: yet it was that of a gun“of heavy calibre 
difficult to wield or bring to bear on any point. 
And in this case the gun may be said to have 
recoiled and damaged its own party, inasmuch 
as Mr. Chilton left the Basis of the East and 
voted with the western men. 

Mr. Ferguson stood among the very best men 
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in the house in point of strength of intellect. He 
advocated the white basis with very great ability, 
and proved himself a forcible speaker well ac- 
customed to debate. He is a large, strongly 
built man, with a heavy cast of countenance; 
and at first sight does not appear a man of that 
talent and power which he really possesses. His 
eye has a rather dull expression when unexcited, 
his forehead is high and well shaped, with the 
brow heavy and lowering. The style of speak- 
ing corresponds with his physical appearance. 
Solid and strong rather than elegant or graceful. 
he grapples a subject as asmith would seize a 
mass of iron and hammer it into shape by force 
of muscle and sinew. He marches boldly up to 
a subject, without turning either to one side or 
the other; and without any circumlocution or any 
seeking for fine words or figures of rhetoric to 
aid or adorn his progress, endeavors at once to 
overturn his opponent's position and then to es- 
tablish his own. Heis therefore readily exposed 
to a flank attack, and often suffers from the 
adroit and agile assaults of acunning adversary. 
Still with admirable pertinacity he maintains his 
ground, and faces about to every new point of | 
attack. He is a clear headed, independent, 
strong-minded man, always ready and always) 
able. It is to be regretted that he did not take a! 
more decided part in the work before the con- 
vention; as he possessed talent to do well what 
was done badly by weaker men. While we 
consider him perhaps to have been equal in na- 
tive talent to any man in this convention he was 
not equal in acquired power, in accomplish- 
ment, or in influence, to many. He possesses 
that indolence which so often accompanies in- 
telleet, and which renders it useless or hurtful to 
the possessor or the public. 

Mr. Edmunds of Halifax was another very 
able man who took but a lesser part in the work 
of the convention. He is evidently a man of 
talents and accomplishments, his mind being well 
cultivated in studies, and well trained in debate. 
His style of speaking is easy and graceful, rather 
noted for its quiet how of words and for its log- 
ieal evolution of thoughts and argument than for 
impassioned eloquence or a vigorous display of 
power. His appearance has nothing in it pecu- 
liar, or likely to attract attention; it is that of a 
quiet and dignified gentleman. The speech de- 
livered by him on the basis question, following 
that of Mr. Summers. was one of the ablest deliv- 
ered on that side of the question. It showed 
perhaps more statesmanlike ability than any one 
speech delivered in the convention, and indicated 
a high order of talent. The speeches of Mr. 
Edmunds, however, appear better when read 
than when spoken, and unlike most of those de- 





livered on this subject will bear reading and re- 


ward the reader. A similar remark may be ap- 
plied to the speech of Mr. Goode of Mecklen- 
burg, although from ill health he was unable to 
speak with even his usual vigor. He had sat in 
the former convention, aud taken part in its de- 
liberations, so that he was well prepared and 
well qualified by previous practice and present 
knowledge to bear an important part in this dis- 
cussion. His speech was one of much eloquence 
and beauty; nor did its eloquence of style and 
beauty of diction detract from its force of ar- 
gument. Messrs. Conway, Barbour, Purkins, 
Bocock and others of the young men of the 
convention made able speeches and took an ac- 
tive part in favor of the mixed basis; and Messrs. 
Neeson, Hoge, Van Winkle, McComasand many 
other western men battled stoutly in defence of 
their own views. 

Mr. Andrew Hunter of Jefferson made a 
speech in the close of the debate that was lis- 
tened to with great interest. It was delivered 
at a time when the citizens of Richmond and 
especially the ladies, had become interested in 





the discussion from having heard the long stump 


speech of Mr. Wise; and when it had become 
customary to consider the convention as a de- 
bating society, whose discussions were both amu- 
sing and interesting. ‘The speeches were ad- 
dressed to the chairman, and were meant for 
the audience. This was the only time that we 
had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Hunter, and 
while his speech was less argumentative and 
powerful than many others delivered, it was very 
skilfully adapted to the occasion and the assem- 
bly. He is a very pleasing speaker in manner 
and appearance, very adroit in the management 
of his subject, and very effective before a mixed 
audience. Mr. Muscoe R. H. Garnett had al- 
ready acquired reputation throughout our state 
as a young man of learning and talent. His ap- 
pearance is youthful, and striking from its air of 
quiet self-possession. Never appearing excited 
even in debate, using very little gesture, and ex- 
hibiting none of that contortion of countenance 
so common in our public speakers, nothing can 
be farther removed from the standard of the 
stump orators than his elocution. His oratory is 
that of a student, with the lines of thought still 
on his brow, speaking that which he has thought 
out and written down; and this too with no 
more gesture or excitement of tone than is used 
when alone. His speech is a soliloquy. This 
student character belongs to him; he is evidently 
a good classical scholar, and possesses much 
general and particular knowledge. Neverspeak- 
ing without full preparation his addresses ** smell 
of the lamp.” Learned in the law, and well in- 
formed in constitutional history he throws light 
upon every subject thathe touches. Yet whether 
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offering argument, exhibiting statistics, exposing | cription cau describe its character, or fully ex- 
an adversary’s untenable ground, uttering sar-| hibit its power. It was not a storm sweeping 
casm, dealing forth wit, or piling up knowledge— (all before it, and overcoming opposition by pros- 
there is the same quiet, unmoved countenance, | trating its opponents; he does not carry away 
the pale face is never flushed, nor is there any |an audience by sublime bursts of declamation, or 
excitement of voice or motion. persuade them contrary to their better judgment, 
Mr. Randolph, of Albemarle, a grandson of to adopt sentiments they believe wrong; it was 
Thomas Jefferson, led off that small body of | /not a mere excitement of the passions—it was 
eastern men who left their own party, and gave | ‘not simply a conviction of the reason—it was 
power into the hands of the West. His course | ‘not alone a persuasion of the will—it was not 
and speeches exhibit a striking example of the | “entirely a belief in the speaker’s candor and 
well-known axiom, that talent is not hereditary. ‘truthfulness, but something of them all combined 
We close our list with Mr. Summers, of Ka-|in exact proportion, and impressed upon the heart 
nawha, who was admitted by all who heard him | and mind by beautiful thoughts and harmonious 
to be the most eloquent man in the Convention. | words. He led captive the will—he convinced 
He is a stout, even portly man, of middle sta-| the reason—he stirred up not the passions, but 
ture, with rather a heavy cast of features; an the feelings—he inspired a true belief in his own 
eye neither bright nor dull, and nothing in his | honest and fervent faith in the justice of the cause 
appearance to indicate the brilliant and beautiful |he advocated—he subdued his hearers by his 
elocution of which he is capable. He isashrewd, | touching appeals; he roused and thrilled them by 
sagacious party leader, possesses great tact in| his stirring descriptions; he attracted the eye by 
in guiding himself and his cause among difficul- | the ease and grace of his gesture, and pleased 
ties, and penetration in finding out and seizing | the ear by the melody and the harmony of his 
upon an adversary’s weak point. The success|sentences—in a word, he so transplanted his 
of his party is very much due to his eloquence | own opinions, and his own feelings, into his hear- 
aud his efforts. In fact, of the three who chiefly |ers, that they thought as he thought, mourned 
distinguished themselves among the men who! when he lamented, rejoiced with his joy, antici- 
advocated the White Basis, Wise, Ferguson and | pated triumph in his expectation, and exulted 
Summers, we are disposed to place him first in| with him in the prospect of victory. He stood 
point of influence. The imprudence and vio-|a head and shoulders taller than all his associates 
lence of Wise often injured the cause he advo-|in point of eloquence; there was none like him 
cated; Ferguson was not equal in tact, and, in the Convention or the State. It reminds us 
was out-maueuvred and rather overmatched hy |of the description we have of Patrick Henry's 
Scott; while Summers was equal in skill and | powers of speech, when we see the effect pro- 
management to any, and overmastered all in| duced by thisman’seloquence. And as the Arab 
point of eloquence. Perhaps to Mr. Randolph | tribes are said to return thanks to God when a 
and his colleagues, is due the chief meed of praise | poet appears among them, esteeming this divine 
for this success; yet as much is due toa fulcrum | gift of song as more worthy of praise than any 
on which strength and skill have placed a lever, | other blessings, so did those who listened to this 
and by its aid raised a weighty burden. Strength | man of gifted words rejoice that an orator had 
and skill are praised, and the result of the labor appeared in our midst, who brought to mind the 
is received gladly; the fulerum is crushed into| memory of our former fame iu eloquence. 
the earth and left there forgotten. The whole secret of this power consists in earn- 
When Mr. Summers rose to speak, he at first|estness. When the speaker believes firmly and 
rather hesitated, aud appeared to labor in the | enthusiastically the truth and the necessity of what 
effort; yet thoughts, and words too, soon came to| he says, and wishes his hearers to believe it too, 
his aid, and as he warmed with his subject, his| he disarms opposition of its most powerful de- 
eye became lighted up, his heavy form assumed | fence, and lays it open uncovered to assault. 
more ease, the whole countenance beamed with| However uncouth the speaker; however igno- 
the enthusiasm which he felt, and he stood forth | rant and untrained; however offensive even in 
a master of eloquence, swaying and guiding the | sentiment, candid opinions, earnestly advanced, 
minds of his audience as he pleased. No man|are always impressive—always eloquent. And 
who spoke in this Convention produced such |if to this great faculty there be added, only how- 
an effect ; and this is the true test of eloquence. | ever as subordinates, the graces of elocution, the 
There was a pathos in his words and tones when | flowers of rhetoric, the force of logic, and the 
describing the state of feeling in, and the griev- | harmony of voice and gesture, thespeaker charms, 
ances of, the West, that melted all hearts, and | captivates, and carries with him irresistibly the 
even touched the well hardened ones of his fel-| hearts and sympathies of his audience. Earan- 
low members. Like all true eloqueuce, no des-' estness is the true soul of eloquence. 
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In comparing the two great champions of the | 
opposite parties, Mr. Scott and Mr. Summers, | 

we are somewhat at a loss how to bring them | 

together, that their respective merits may be es- 
timated. Both are able lawyers—both are ef- 

fective speakers—both are discreet aud skilful 

party leaders: both powerful, yet different. 

The one is a logician; the other an orator: the 
one is anxious to prove his point fully, entirely, 

sitisfactorily, to his own mind—he demands of 
himself a grade of effort, and brings his argu- 

ment up to his own high standard of perfection; 

the other, satisfied with the correctness of his 
own views, strives with all the earnestness and 

skill of an orator to convince his audience, and 

persuade them to his belief. One considers or- 
nament an incumbrance, and strips himself for 
the encounter of all that he has esteemed super- 
fluous; the other adds ornament to beauty, and 
tastefully combines elegance with strength: one 
removes every obstacle from his way, that all 
may see clearly to the end; the other covers the 
pathway with objects of attraction and interest, 
and leads from one to another until the distance 
is easily accomplished. One handles a quarter- 
staff, and sweeps down every thing within its 
range ; the weapon of the other is the rapier, 
gracefully, easily and effectively used by a mas- 
ter of the art. The clused fist is an apt symbol 
of the one, and its use to grasp firmly and to 
smite powerfully, well characterises his intellect 
and his oratory: the open hand marks the other, 
and is a fit emblem of his power to persuade and 
his disposition to conciliate. 

There were many others in this Convention 
worthy of description; yet as we have mention- 
ed those who were chief, and who took most 
prominent part in its labor, it is unnecessary to 
speak of those that remain. The public was 
disappointed in the display of talent exhibited. 
And if the session of this body be looked upon 
as a fair specimen of the intellectual standing 
and statesmanlike character of Virginia, then 
Virginia has certainly degenerated during the 
last twenty years. She must be in the dotage 
of second childhood, if we are to judge by the 
amount of nursery babble and antique garrul- 
ity exhibited in its debates. Much eloquence, 
much intellect, are to be pointed out iu individ- 
ual cases; yet taken as a whole, looked upon as 
the men of other States look upon, or as history 
will consider it, (viz: as the condensed intellect 
and character of Virginia,) it has proved any 
thing but a cause of honor to our State. From 
its expensive length of session, and copiousness 
of Supplement—from the radicalism of opinion 





ness, to call it no worse, with which ove party, 
the East, defended a time-honored and justice- 
‘founded principle, and the submissiveness with 
which they allowed it to be wrested away—from 
the desertion of party and of principle exhibited 
by some, in spite of electoral pledges and subse- 
quent instructions—from the bullying tone of 
menace adopted by another party, the West, 
with the threat of retiring from the Convention— 
and from the successful effect of these threats 
and menaces in intimidating their antagonists 
in carrying their point—from all these causes of 
shame we cannot, as Virginians, point to this 
Convention, without feeling our State honor to 
have been lessened by its existence, or without 
a blush of shame mantlirg our cheeks when we 
speak of this contest in its progress and in its 
results. 

But this Convention was not a fair represen- 
tation of Virginia intellect or Virginia character. 
The very mauner in which it was selected, and 
the errors made in choosing its members, evi- 
dently show that not the best men of the State 
in general, but the noisiest were selected. We 
do not hesitate to assert. that a more able and 
more dignified body might have been gathered 
in Virginia than this one; and we will go far- 
ther, and say that in many instances, the better 
man was left at home, and the inferior one 
elected by the people in choosing its members. 
Yet the very fact that such a body was elected 
by the people of Virginia to revise their consti- 
tutien, tends in some degree to confirm the as- 
sertion often made of the degeneracy of the 
State. This assertion we do not believe, there 
is as much high character in Virginia now as for- 
merly; but we must confess that it is not seen 
as frequently in public life as it was in times of 
old. 

Tried by her various Conventions, how stri- 
kingly does Virginia resemble that mighty statue 
which the royal sleeper of Babylon saw in his 
dream. ‘The upper part of fine gold, the mid- 
dle of silver and brass, the last and lowest of 
mingled iron and clay. The first glorious and 
splendid, shedding beauty all around and attract- 
ing admiration from every quarter. ‘The second 
rich and strong, each distinct and each valuable, 
yet harmoniously and usefully blended in one 
excellent mass. The third a tottering, unnatu- 
ral mingling of strength aod weakness; neither 
ornamental, useful or honorable. 

The Virginia of our fathers, that Old Domin- 
ion of which we have been so proud, no longer 
exists. We are in a transition state; there is 
nothing fixed, nothing settled; a middle state is 


expressed, better suited to the demagogues of|one of doubt, uncertainty and danger; we are 


France in the Reign of Terror than to the free 


in that condition, and what we shall be no one 





and equal citizen of our Republic—from the tame- 
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can divine; the froth and foam and trash of so- 
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ciety is thrown upon the surface as evidence of 
the fermentation going on within, and by this 
are we now judged in the eyes of strangers. The 
old things cannot be restored ; we must make the 
best of what is left us. From the materials of 
the old, from the knowledge of the past, with the 
skill of the present and the hopes of the future, we 
shall yet again build up a character and establish 
a fame for this good old commonwealth, that shall 
eclipse all her past honors and make her to be 
widely, favorably, and reverently known. 
There must be, however, another set of archi- 
tects than these Babel-like builders, who have 
lately scattered to every partof our State. The 
changes made are too great, too hastily made. 
of too crude a character not to offend in some 
points, and to require revision and changes in 
mavy others. Virginia will need, and may yet hope 
for another Convention of better men, better in- 
structed in the science of government, and capable 
of producing a better result. This must be in the 
future, however; the possibility of such another 
assemblage occurring, would affect this venera- 
ble commonwealth, as a return paroxysm of dis- 
ease would an exhausted patient; she would ex- 
pire of “deliquium animi,” or linger long under 
constitutional disease. and die of intellectual ma- 
rasmus. Yet if, after trying the evils of this 
constitution, it should appear impossible to make 
a better selection for another Convention, it 


lie was weary of both. The expense accruing 
to the State by the session of this body was more 
than two hundred thousand dollars; an immense 
|sum to pay for so small a return; the balance ig 
decidedly against the Commonwealth; no one 
can doubt that she has lost by the experiment, 
The Constitution was adopted by 75,740 voters, 
while 11,060 cast their votes against it; and as 
there were in Virginia 195,927 men over twenty- 
one years of age, (who are all, or very nearly all, 
entitled to vote by this Constitution,) it follows 
‘that of the 195,000 voters in the State, 119,000 
| were either openly or secretly hostile to it; either 
| voting against it at the polls, or unwillingly ac- 
_quiescing in it to avoid another Convention. This 
Constitution, (like the one of 1830,) offered a 
|premium or bribe to any who would vote for it, 
| by giving the right of suffrage to every one who 
_chose to exercise it in favor of this Constitution, 
The new voters created by this change of gov- 
/ernment, were allowed to vote in favor of this 
‘change. In fact, the people of the State had 
no choice—but of evils. It was well known that 
a numerical majority of voters was in the West, 
and that they would vote for any scheme. how- 
ever arbitrary, which contained their favorite 
White Basis. The only choice then lay between 
accepting this Constitution with all its evils, and 
the election and session of another Convention. 
Under these circumstances the people chose the 





would be preferable to suffer the certain evils of| lesser evil of the two, and the Constitution is 


our bad system of goverument than to fly from 
them. and like the fool in the fable, call up an 
evil spirit whom we cannot lay, and whose power 
to injure we cannot prevent or resist. The salu- 
tary warning, imparted to the people of Virgin- 
ia, by the existence of this Convention, will not 
easily be forgotten; nor will they again hastily 
call into being and action a large and irresponsi- 
ble debating club, with the name of Reform Con- 
vention. A huge, lethargic, self existing and 
many-mouthed monster; not Argus-eyed, silent 
and watchful; not of the Cerberus character, 
guarding carefully his trust; but something that 
the ancient poets never dreamed of, unless in- 
deed the one-eyed Cyclops with his eye torn out 
be afitresemblance; ** monstrum horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 

This Convention met on the Lith of October, 
1850, and adjourned the 15th October, 1851, 
after a session of nearly eight months. The 
larger portion of this time was consumed in dis- 
cussing the basis of represention, and when this 
was finally adjusted, the other important discus- 
sions had to be hastily made. So that many 
things which should have been carefully consid- 
ered, were acted on without much debate. The 
members of the Convention were tired of one 
another and worn out with discussion: the pub- 


now the law in Virginia. Again it was madea 
party test. As the majority was asserted to be 
in favor of its adoption. the argument was used 
to influence seme that if they voted against this 
Constitution they were opposed to the govern- 
ment of the people, &c., &c. This absurd fear 
of being in a minority influenced many; a fear 
as contemptible in its character, as is that other 
fear like unto it, a fear of tyrants. 

We may have judged too harshly of this Con- 
vention, and may think too meanly of its work; 
time alone will decide whether our opinions are 
correct and our censures just. As we were un- 
fortunately present in Richmond during the ses- 
sion of this body, and heard, or heard of, con- 
tinually, its long drawn discussions and unneces- 
sary debates, we confess to a feeling of exasper- 
ation having arisen when we witnessed its waste 
of time, waste of State funds. and, more than 
all, its waste of Virginia character and diguity. 
A state of exasperation similar to that into which 
one is thrown on entering a country of musqui- 
toes, and finding his ears continually annoyed by 
the buzz, and his skin pierced and irritated by the 
persevering efforts of these inquisitive insects. 
If we examine the different Constitutions of Vir- 
ginia, we are struck at once with the wonderful 
completeness of the first one; that one which 
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emanated from the mind of George Mason.* It) character in the public men of the State. The 
was made in a time of difficulty and war; it was | Legislature of Virginia has not been as dignified 
quickly made, and it was the work of one man. | or as honorable a body for the past twenty years, 
We consider it the best Constitution Virginia ever | as it was for the previous fifty-seven. And now 
had; the departures from its principles have been | that universal suffrage has been established, we 
errors, and the chief of them has been in refer-| may Jook for a great change for the worse. The 
ence to the right of suffrage. That Constitu-| Convention of 1830 stripped off the lion’s skin, 
tion was a creation ; it sprung forth at once from|and placing it on the back, concealed the ass 
the mind of this great man, perfectly formed and | who bore it. That of 1851 tore off this useless 
fully equipped. The two succeeding ones have | hide, and exhibited their favorite in all his long- 
been made by a process of dilution; the first of| eared beauty. Beside this radical change in 
them occupied many wise men for the space of | the basis of representation, and the adoption of 
three months, and has lasted twenty years; the | universal suffrage ; other changes were made by 
present one resulted from eight months labor, |this body of a similar radical character. An 
and no one can predict its time of duration. | elective judiciary is to be established iu Virginia; 
Their value may be computed in an inverse | the justices of peace, sheriffs, attorneys for the 
ratio to the time it required for their completion. |commonwealth, &c., &c., are also to be elected 
The present Constitution seems to have been | by the people of counties or disiricts. To the 
made upon the model of that of the State of) election of Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
New York, and may perhaps be well adapted to | by the people, instead of by the Legislature, no 
the people and the institutions of that State.| objection can be made; inasmuch as the Gov- 
There, Mormonism took its rise—there, the spir-|ernor’s power is limited, and the office is not a 
itual rappers exert their influence and are be-| very important one as regards the character of 
lieved in—there, the anti-renters display un-|the incumbent. But the mass of the people 
checked their mob spirit—there, the abolition know as much about electing judges, as they do 
party commenced and increased in power—there, | about electing professors of mathematics. I[t is 
is the head-quarters of the freesoilers—there, | strange that in carrying out this system, they did 
was the birth place of Aaron Burr—there, is the | not also allow the convicts in the penitentiary 
scene of Arnold's treachery, and there still lives; to elect their own superiutendant; inmates of 
the man of Kinderhook. And because the men | our lunatic asylums to choose their own physi- 
of that State are wise, and have dug canals. and | cian; and school -boys to dictate who should in- 
have built railroads ; because they have received | struct them in questions of grammar and geog- 
the immense emigration, first from New England,|raphy. 1s it to be expected that the many 
and then from all Europe, to fill up their coun-|knaves, who exist in every community, are to 
try and crowd their cities; because they have | cast their votes for honest judges; that the man 
concentrated wealth and trade, and have built} who is half crazed by lawsuits and probable loss 
up large and numerous towns, and have, for! of property, is capable of an unbiassed vote; or 
this piebald population from foreign soils, insti-| that the adult children who constitute the mass 
tuted a system of common schools, and because of men are wise enough and firm enough to se- 
they have formed a Constitution exactly suited lect a wise and firm man for a judicial station ? 
to themselves and their mixed population, which | These changes in the mode of electing officers, 
may be all right and proper for the State of New| by taking them from the Legislature and giving 
York ;—because these things are so does not af-| them to the people, is one of the most severe 
ford good reason for an imitation of that Con- | censures ever cast upon the Legislature of Vir- 
stitution by the people of Virginia. We dislike! ginia. It was virtually saying that they had ex- 
it for two reasons; first that it is an imitation, | ercised their trust improperly, and that it should 
and second that its model came from such a;be taken from them. We heard much of the 
State. Virginia should originate—not follow, | degeneracy of Virginia in this Convention, ond 
and least of all should she follow New York. we were forcibly struck with the truth of the re- 
Under the first Constitution, the freehold right | mark so far as those who uttered this slander 
of suffrage alone obtained in Virginia, and with| Were personally concerned. It was like a con- 
it she existed as a great and honorable State. | vocation of quack doctors around an alarmed, 
The departure from it, by the Convention of | though otherwise healthy subject; each one ex- 
1830, marked and produced a degeneracy of | 4ggerating the danger that he might have more 
credit for the cure, shouting forth the praises of 


“Ww : . his own panacea, abusing his rivals, and exhib- 
, e have fallen into an error, in a previous Chapter, | ... : se fi : sd Whi 
in attributing the Bill of Rights to the pen of Mr. Jeffer- —s his — remedies, labelled N hite Ba- 
son. The Preamble was his. the Bill of Rights and all sis,’ “Universal Suffrage,” “Elective Judicia- 
else was written by Mason. ry,” &c., &c., ad nauseam. Virginia is not de- 
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generate; she has been exhausted by a vast em- | 
igration from her borders, while otber States 
have been filled up by her losses, or by a foreign 
population. For some ten or fifteen years past, | 
this emigration has been very much diminished, 
and she has been slowly i improving ; increasing 
in population, and consequently improving in| 
agriculture, the arts and internal improvements. 
We shall hear, however, every advance in State. 
wealth, hereafter made, attributed to this Con-| 
vention. 

As nothing can be altogether evil we find some | 
things that are good in this new constitution, 
apart from those remnants of the old one which | 





are retained. Among them isa provision which | 
puts at rest the question of slave emancipation, | 
and another which provides for the removal of | 
the vicious class of free negro population resi- 
ding among us. Another excellent provision is. 
the one which directs that whenever a debt be | 
created, a sinking fund shallbe provided by tax- 
ation at the time to pay the interest and slowly | 
redeem the principle of this debt. A valuable. 
expedient for preventing excessive expenditure, 
and consequent loss of state honor through fear 
of repudiation. This convention lost none of, 
its members by death or sickness as was the case 
with the former one. Judge Mason presided 
over its deliberations from first to last with ease 
and dignity. His frequent practice in various 
high offices. as well as his services in the conven- 
tion of 1830, made him well qualified to preside 
here. And the assembly consisting of men 
trained in legislative practices was naturally an 
orderly body. The courtesy of debate was not 
broken, and however much members might dif- 
fer in opinion, or however decided they mightbe 
in expressing those differences, none of those. 
scenes of violence were exhibited that occasion- 
ally disgrace the American congress. 

We intend to speak briefly of the government 
of the City of Richmond. both in the past and 
the present. The town was established by act 








of assembly in May 1743, and was named from | 
a supposed resemblance to Richmond Hill in) 
England. This place derived its name, in the 


corder, four others as aldermen, and the remain- 
ing six shall be common council. This election 
to remain two years ; and any vacancy caused by 
| death or otherwise to be supplied by the choice 
of the mayor, recorder, aldermen and common 
council in common hall assembled. No person, 
however, to hold the office of mayor more than 
one year in any term of two years. In 1803 
‘this charter was amended by dividing the city 
into three wards, making the election annual, and 
directing each ward to choose eight freeholders 
and inhabitants of the ward; of whom one 
should be choosen as mayor, another as recorder, 


‘seven as aldermen, and the remaining fifteen as 


common councilmen. In 1342 a further amend- 
ment was made to the charter of Richmond. 
By it the freeholders, &c. were to choose nine 
persons from each ward, who were to elect from 
among themselves, or from the body of the citi- 
zens, one person to act as mayor; from among 
themselves also one as recorder, one as senior 
alderman, ten others as aldermen of the city, and 
the residue to constitute a board, called the 
council of the City of Richmond. The charter 
was still further amended or rather an entirely 
new one granted in March 1851, by which all 
the officers were directly elected by the voters, 


|instead of being chosen by the common council 
as heretofore. 


Besides the members of the city 
council and the aldermen elected as formerly, 
the following officers are those who are voted 
for by the citizens of Richmond; the mayor, re- 
corder, sergeant, high constable, collector of the 
city taxes, city assessor, gauger, superintendant 
of the water works, register of water works, 
manager of the city poor house, measurer of 
grain, superintendant of the city gas works, cap- 
tain and lieutenants of the night watch, and su- 
perintendant of streets. This change in the 
charter was put to the vote on the third Wed- 
nesday in April 1851, and adopted by the citizens. 
Now, under the new constitution, every oue can 
vote who has been a citizen of the State for two 
| years and has resided in Richmond for twelve 
months preceding the time of voting. Dissatis- 


faction already exists with this charter; the num- 





old Norman times, from its peculiar color and | ber of officers to be voted for, and the numerous 
appearance; it being really a Rouge-mont or candidates for each office creates confusion. 
red hill upon the banks of the Thames. By act|The newspapers are annually crowded with 
of incorporation, dated 1782, Richmond became | nominations for office; and candidates make 
a city, and was at that time also made the seat | painful sacrifices ov the altar of modesty in an- 
of government. The act provides that the free- | nouncing their desire to serve, and their claims 
holders whether present, or not and such inhabi- “Upon the public. In fact the only real benefit 


tants and house keepers as possess property to likely to arise from this change of charter. is in 
the value of one hundred pounds, shall meet at| making the public aware of the vast amount of 
the court house of the county of Henrico and | talent that has hitherto remained latent in our 
elect twelve fit and able men. freeholders' and midst; in exhibiting the patriotic spirit of the 
inhabitants likewise, who, from their own num- many citizens who are anxious to serve the peo- 
ber shall choose one as mayor, another as re- ple at the public cost; and in developing that 
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amiability of disposition which shows itself in 
writing newspaper puffs. The people of Rich- 
mond were perfectly astounded when they found 
the immense number of men, who, if their own 
statements were to be received, were fully quali- 
fied although they blushed to say so, for any office 
however honorable or arduous. Men who were 
supposed to possess moderate abilities, suddenly 
casting aside both modesty and mediocrity, burst 
upon us in the full blaze of greatness. It was 
wonderful to behold the effect of the nomina- 
tions on the candidates :—the lamb-like patience 
with which they allowed themselves to be named 
for the sacrifice ; their apparent unwillingness to 
be brought forward, and their real unwillingness 
to be withdrawn, only, however, lest the people 
should be disappointed ; the amiability of man- 
ner and speech that characterized them, and the 
reliance upon their own merits, upon the dis- 
crimination of the public, and upon the twenty, 
thirty or forty friend power, that had elevated them 
into notice, were worthy of all commendation. If 
the charter deserve no other credit, it deserves 
that of creating and bringing to light an unknown 
amount of obscure genius, character, talent, 
and patriotism! And in this respect is no mean 
rival of that other creator of light, established at 
the same time—the city gas works! 

An Atheneum has been established in Rich- 
mond by the liberality of the city council since 
the previous chapters were written. Rooms are 
fitted up for the City Library and for the Library 
of the Historical Society of Virginia, and aid is 
furnished them to enable them to enlarge their 
collection of books. For which privileges and 
aid the public are permitted to have access to 
these libraries. Lectures are also to be deliver- 
ed of a scientific and literary character in the 
same building. And thus the citizens of Rich- 
mond will have the best opportunity of receiv- 
ing both instruction and amusement. 

We have thus endeavored to trace the history 
of Richmond from its earliest period through all 
its important events down to the present time. 
We have shown it to have been a place of im- 
portance under the Indian rule, and to have been 
by them marked out for a seat of empire. We 
have shown that nature has pointed out the 
place as one central in climate and situation, 
and has added the advantages of easy defence 
against invasion, the excellences of a fine healthy 
climate. superior opportunities for trade and 
commerce, and the most efficient water power 
for manufacturing purposes that can any where 
be found. Besides these great reasons for build- 
ing up a large and noble city, history has thrown 
its influences around the place; and the memory 
of great men and the records of great events, 
the stirring scenes that gave rise and character 


to the Revolution, the might of eloquence, the 
ardour of patriotism, the fortitude that dared to 
resist oppression, the courage that overcame 
tyranical power; with the calm wisdom and 
consummate skill that directed successfully those 
efforts which eloquence and resolution had in- 
spired, and which patriotie courage carried 
through—all these ennoble and adorn the capi- 
tal city of Virginia. Her past isrich in historic 
renown, her present is prosperous and honora- 
ble, her future will be glorious and wealthy. She 
must take the lead in Virginia; her situation, 
advantages, political position, all combine to give 
her that proud position. And in the pew order 
of things that is springing up among us, when 
this good old commonwealth is rousing from ber 
long state of indifference to her own interests, 
and looking abroad at the success of other states, 
inspecting her own dilapidations, casting about 
for some model and guide by which to be gov- 
erned and instructed, we may hope that Rich- 
mond City will take that position as leader which 
every thing has combined to give her. If her 
citizens are true to their own interests, they can 
make her what she ought to be, the leading city 
of Virginia and of the south. Let her devote 
herself then to the arts, to manufactures, to com- 
merce ; let the mind already within her limits 
be properly employed in those pursuits which 
ennoble man and enrich a state; let the past 
fame excite to a generous rivalry, so that the 
reputation of the dead may be increased by the 
emulation of the living; let due honor be ren- 
| dered to every instrument of industry, from the 
_bammer of him who toils at the anvil through 
every art and every science up to the pen of the 
man of letters. Let those things be done and 
one generation shall not pass before Richmond 
will take her place among the first of cities, not 
in population perhaps, but in activity, intellect 
and influence. By her example and from her 
position she holds in her hands the destinies of 
Virginia; and we are well assured that she will 
give to our good old commonwealth—the glo- 
rious mother state of the union—that preémi- 
nence which her age, her deeds, and her native 
character mark out as her proper place. 





Finis. 





TO 


On being asked by her to write verses for her Singing. 





From jewelled goblets we demand 
The choicest wine alone— 

And statues from the ‘master’s hand 
Should be of whitest stone. 

Then wherefore ask for words of mine ? 
The thought itself were wrong ; 

Thy glorious voice should but enshrine 
The purest pearls of song! 
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MICHAEL BONHAM: 


OR, THE FALL OF BEXAR. 


4 TALE OF TEXAS. IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 
PART V. SCENE f. 


The streets of San Antonio. The clamor and confusion 
of a rout, mixed with the occasional uproar, keen and 
quick, of a melée a outrance. Mexicans, half-armed 
and in great consternation, flying across the stage, pur- 
sued bythe Texians. Enter Alabama Davis, Richard 
Harris, William Harris, and others, with signs of 
blood and batile. 


Davis. This is no fighting, comrade. 


R. Harris. Fighting! No— 
I’m scarcely breathed for battle. 

Davis. Wait awhile ; 
We soon shall hear from Milam. 

R. Harris. He has gone 
Against the Alamo. 

Davis. There'll be fighting there: 


It is their citadel. 

R. Harris. Let us join him then. 
We can do nothing here. We find no foe 
Worthy the name. Such panic-bitten wretches 
But sicken me to see. What wait we for? 


Davis. The signal. 
R. Harris. Would it sound then. How I pant 
For danger! 


[Bugle sounds livelily at a distance. 
Davis. Hark! We have it now. 
R. Harris. Let’s away. 
W. Harris, [to R. Harris, putting his hand on his 


arm.) Why haste you thus to death? 
R. Harris. I seek it, boy. 
But you! You follow closely. So much fear, 


Yet so much rashness. 


W. Harris. My rashness comes from fear ; 
I dread to stop behind. 
R. Harris. You should be with your mother. 


W. Harris, [aside.] Would I were! 

R. Harris. Follow meclosely. You are, at my side 
Much safer than behind. 

Davis. | Sounds of conflict.} 
The shot is sharp and heavy. 

R. Harris. Hurra for death! 
The old King Death that takes the crown from all, 
Whose subjects are the living ; throne ’s the tomb, 
Whose columns compass earth. Hurra for Death! 

Davis. For victory rather. On, brave comrades, on! 

W. Harris. 1 must go forward. Heaven have mercy 
on me! 


They’re at it now. 


{[Exeunt Davis, Harris and Texians. 
Enter Governor still as Julius Cesar, with his sword 
drawn, making desperate passes in the air. He stops 
breathlessly. 
Governor. Phew! Was ever such astratagem! That 
fellow has a head for a prime minister. 
what coolness, what audacity. he lied through the whole 


With what skill, | lish—he gets on so well. 





scheme : and so brave too—that is another merit. Holy 
Mother! But he looked fierce enough to swallow a regi- 


ment. Jesu send that Pedro make mince meat of him, 
It were my ruin if he does not. What will his Excellency, 
Senor Don Lopez de Santa Anna, say? Say! He will 
read my despatches—the rebel army annihilated!—and 
lo! here it is anew, with San Antonio in their hands. Who 
could have thought it? But there is the Alamo yet. They 
will eat bullets before they get that. [Shouts.] Ha! 
more shouts. The enemy in front—between me and the 
Alamo. Cesar help me! I am good only at the strate- 
gic part of the warfare. The subordinate parts—the 
mere physical struggle,—blows and shouting,—these are 
for the common soldier. Santa Maria! They are on all 
sides. They are here, and there, and everywhere. They 
come. The sounds thicken. At least they shall find me 
sword in hand. 


[As he is about to rush out, Enter Sparrow, who confronts 
him. Sparrow is out of breath and almost speechless. 


Sparrow. Ho! ha! who—who are you? An enemy 
at allevents. Have at you, breath or no breath. [Gov- 
ernor flies, and encounters Crockett at the wing, and is 
thrown down in the concussion. Sparrow, who has been 
pursuing him, falls upon and grapples him.) Ha! ho! 
The captive to my bow and spear. Shall I spear him, 
or spare him? 


Crockett. Don’t eat him, Sparrow, at all events. 

Sparrow. Let him holler ’nough, then. 

Crockett. 1 reckon he would if he could talk English, 
or if he could talk at all, with such a mountain upon him. 
Rise, old fellow, you are not upon a horse that you should 
keep up such an awful joggling. Do you know who you've 
got under you ? 

Sparrow. Ay! a fat fellow like myself—with more 
bulk than breath. Eh! Who? 

Crockett. You are straddling no less a person than his 
Excellency, the Governor of San Antonio. 

Sparrow. The devil you say! 

Crockett. No. I say the Governor. Up, terrapin, 
and give him breath. 

Sparrow. Breath! By the powers! but that’s im- 
possible. Give whatI hav’nt got myself? The thing ’s 
beyond my generosity. But I'll tell you what I will give 
him Davy. 

Crockett. What? 

Sparrow What he wants quite as much—quarter. 
He lies quiet enough, all but the blowing. 

Crockett. And reason equally good for both quiet and 
blowing, with such a mountain of meat upon him. But 
don’t be too sure of his quiet. He’s a famous fellow for 
stratagems. 

Sparrow. Ah, say youso? Then I'll rise with cau- 
tion and deliberation. [Rising with difficulty.) It’s one 
reason why I never like to get down; i’s so very trou- 
blesome to get up again. [Governor groans. 

Crockett. He seems to be relieved. He’s coming to. 
That grunt was good English. 

Sparrow. Yes. I understand it. He will probably 
understand me now. [Governor rises assisted by Spar- 
row. Hark ye, Don Buffalo, your sword, or you shall 
have mine. 

[Solicits the sword of Esteban with the left hand, while 
threatening with his bowie knife. The Governor re- 
coils, but yields his weapon. 

Crockett. He takes you at your word. Who says 
these fellows don’t understand English? 

Sparrow. Ah, when one speaks pointedly to them. 
We've only to useasteel pen. I’ll try him again in Eng- 
Hark ye, Don Buffalo, set for- 
ward, or [’ll— [Makes a show with bowie. 

Crockett. He learns famous fast—does jist as you 
wish him. 
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Sparrow. Vfaith, yes. It’s wonderful. Hereafter we'll 
call an American bowie, an English grammar—an acci- 
dence—a sort of first Beginner for young Mexicans ;— 
the very rudeiments of the language. 

Crockett. Ay! and a handful of rifle-bullets, the seven 
parts of speech—seven is it, or nine? 

Sparrow. It don’t mattermuch. They’re to learn the 
language, not we. But I must give this great fellow his 
third lesson. On, Don Buffalo! [Pricks him with bowie. 
Governor winces and goes forward. 

Crockett. ‘That’s what you call a bloody noun, Spar- 
row. 

Sparrow. Clearly. You see how he likes to decline it. 
But look you, Davy, what chance of breakfast in these 
diggings? After such a night as we have had, one is apt 
to hunger a little. 

Crockett. Well, there was a famous fine supper cook- 
ing in the Governor’s kitchen last night, but I reckon it’s 
all burnt up afore now. 

Sparrow. Burnt up, while we stand here doing noth- 
ing, literally nothing—for the country. I'll save it though 
I perish! Show me to this kitchen—this palace. Let 
them fight who want to. I have done enough for this 
bout. A man of my years is not expected to be every- 
where. My prisoner will answer for me—what 1 have 
done. On, Don Buffalo! [I’m mighty sorry to hurry a 
man of your dimensions ; but look at mine—and I am in 
ahurry. But | will be amicable, even while I push you, 
and I promise you that we will breakfast together at your 
own tables. 

Governor, [aside and going.) What a stratagem! 
What a stratagem! Bexar lost, and Esteban de Monta- 
neros a captive! Itis something to be able to say that I 
was taken sword in hand. 

Sparrow. Slide, my good Don of Buffaloes, your 

speed 
Is needful, if we both again would feed. 
Crockett. Give him more grammar, Sparrow. Blood 
and ’ouns, 
Try him in verbs, and lesson him in nouns, 
Until he learns my maxim which, if spread 
Through Mexico, would send ’em all ahead! 


[Exeunt omnes. Sparrow pressing Don Esteban with the 


point of his bowie knife. 


SCENE II. 


The flight approaches the walls of the Alamo. A con- 


Milam. Hear you that, brave fellows, 

The Governor ’s in our hands. The biggest beast 

In Bexar captive to the smallest bird 

‘That ever flew from Georgia. 

Texians, [cheering.] Hurra for Sparrow! 
Milam. Here’s Crockett too— 

Brave Dave, himself a host. 

Texians, [cheering.] UHurra for Davy Crockett—Con- 
gress Davy. 


Milam. Where’s Bonham? 
Crockett. Is he not here! 
Milam. I have not seen him. 


Crockett. We parted soon after your first bugle. We 
had it, tooth and nail, in the ball-room. Twenty to two; 
and lathered ’em like all the world. I left the Major with 
his prize. 
Milam. What prize? 
Crockett. A woman. The Governor’s daughter! He’s 
a fellow that can love and fight in the same breath. 
Milam. No doubt he’s in the Alamo! Harris there, 
With less than thirty men, maintains his ground, 
In full possession. The foe without, o’ercome, 
And town and citadel alike are ours. 
One gallant effort more my merry men, 
And you may sleep on glory! 
Crockett. Ay, or in it! [Exeunt. 
Chorus of Texians as they follow. 
We will show them that the bold, 
Still inherit all the truits, 
And their moustaches and gold, 
We will pluck up by the roots! 


SCENE III. 


A wood under the walls of the Alamo. Mexicans par- 
tially seen within it. Enter Milam, Crockett and T'ex- 
tans. 


Milam. Behold the enemy! They seem prepared, 
But will not stand our ouset. Follow me, 
To victory, and, if 1 fall, avenge me. 


shout—the Texians waver. 


Enter Bonham. 


Bonham. What! shrink ye from these dastards—men 
of straw, 


tested battle field. Alarums. The Mexican infantry That fight in vapour—never show red-blood, 


recovering under Don Sanchez. 


Sanchez. We yet outnumber the rebels. We are two 


to one. 
Fear nothing, men of Bexar. It needs only one 
Bold effort. Follow me. We'll meet them at the 
Northern gate of the Alamo. 


Or sicken at sight of it. For shame! 

The old Thirteen, the great Southwest, the North, 
The Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 

Countries of Bunker Hill and Saratoga, 

Cowpens and Eutaw, Moultrie’s isle, Savannah, 
Are looking to your actions, as their sons,— 

They must not be dishonored! To that howl 





Mexican soldier. They're in the Alamo! 


Sanchez. What then! We’ll drive them out. They 


are but 
Few. We shall keep them fighting on both sides— 


Within and without. Come on! God and the republic! 


[Exeunt Mexicans. 
Enter Milam and Tezxians. 


Milam, They fly beforeus. They can hold no ground 


With the old Saxon stock. My merry men, 
But one more tug and the whole field is ours! 


Enter Crockett. 


Crockett. Hurrah! hurrah! the Governor's in our 


hands, 
Captured by Sparrow ! 


Of these faint-hearted Mexicans—these braggarts, 
Give answer, my brave comrades, with another, 
Shall make them shake with agues. Milam’s down! 
Stone dead! But what of that: his spirit rises 
Above us now, and summons us to vengeance. 

Out, bowie knives, and let the work be close ; 

I'll show ye to begin it. Follow me! 


supporting his head. 





my sight 






















[Rushes on. A shot strikes him down. The Mexicans 


[Charge. Texians rush onward with a shout. Battle 
fluctuates. At length the Mexicans disappear—the 
Texians following, leaving in the field of battle a 
group, Richard Harris dying, and William Harris 


R. Harris. My head swims round. The shadows on 
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Grow darker. What I’ve pray'd for is at hand— 


I’m dying! Who is it that holds my hand ? 
W. Harris. "Tis I—Will Harris. 
R, Harris. Faithful to the last; 


You've clung to me in danger. But it’s over; 
The victory is ours—that’s sure ;—you’re safe. 
W. Harris. But you! 
R. Harris. Will soon be safer still. I’m dying fast! 
W. Harris. Oh, God forbid, and spare you! 
R. Harris. Wherefore? I 
Have rather need of mercy than of life! 
W. Harris. May God have mercy on you! 
R. Harris. That’s right, 
Pray for me. I have need of every prayer. 
I’ve been a cold and cruel criminal— 
Have spurn’d all natural ties. 
W. Harris, [sobs convulsively.] 
R. Harris. How is this boy! 
for me, 
As if I were some dearest relative. 
W. Harris. You are! you are! 
upon me ; 
Do you know me nou ? 
[ Throws off her cap and lets down her hair. 
R. Harris. My reason’s gone, I think—or, is it Ellen? 
W. Harris. It is! It is! 
She that was once your own, your only! 
R. Harris. Is 
My own—my only still! Hear me, Ellen, 
I’llbuy your last forgiveness. In my bosom 
Search for the packet. It contains the papers 
That prove your marriage—the certificate ;— 
You'll find it sealed with blood!—from Parson Baker. 
Believing you had played me false, I slew him, 
To hush for ever the last living proof 
Of our unhappy union. 
W. Harris. Merciful Heaven ! 
R. Harris. Norhe alone! Your brother John pur- 
sued me, 
Because of your dishonor—so he deemed it ;— 
He perish’d by these hands! 
W. Harris. Have mercy on him, Heaven! 
Let not these murders hang about his soul, 
Dragging it downwards. 
R. Harris. Pray. I’m failing fast. 
I loved you all the while—believe me, Ellen ; 
And when, at last, I found that you were true, 
I would have come to you again, but dared not, 
Your brother’s blood upon my hands and soul. 
Come closer—let me hear you; in my ears 
Still tell me of forgiveness. Christ! have mercy ! 
Look down upon me! Would that I had time 
For pray’r; but no! I cannot. Death is rushing 
Fast on my heart. His icy fingers grapple 


Alas! alas! 
You sob—you weep 


Oh, Richard, look 


My throat. I choke! My dearest Ellen! [ Dies. 
W. Harris. His lips are cold. He stiffens in my 
arms. 


I hear his voice no more. Have mercy Heaven! 
Mercy on both! Oh, take us both together! 
[Sinks upon the body as the scene eloses. 


SCENE IV. 


A court of the palace. Pedro and Donna Maria. 


Pedro. Art sure of what thou tells’t me? 

Maria. Ay, as sure, 
As pride and hate made jealous of the object 
Can make eye, eur and spirit. To Laguayra, 


| 











—_— 


I saw ihein speed together. Seek her there. 


| Clothed in the habit of some fallen Texian 


One of your followers. Let him bear a message 
As if from Amador. Bid her forth to him, 

And take her to herself. Bear her away, 

Fast as your love may carry you, to Rosas, 
There wed her as you may. 














Pedro. The plan’s a good one. 
Maria. ’Tis the only plan. 
Pedro. I'll do it. 

Maria. And do’t at once! 


Or, ere another hour he does it for you, 
And we are baffled still. 


Pedro. I half despond— 
So oft already baffled ! 
Maria. Because too slow! 


You linger now, when on the wings of love, 

As I on those of hate, your arm should snatch 
The pride of conquest from the unwilling fortune. 
Go to! are you a lover and a man, 

And talk of being baffled. Man or woman, 

True to the lordly instincts of their souls, 

Are never baffled. 


Pedro. You should have been a man. 
Maria. Oh! would Ihadbeen. Even now, a woman, 
Had I but sway’d in counsel—had you listened, 
This night had never happ’d. Delay no more, 
Lest that the grinning fortune mock you still 
With baffled love and vengeance, in full cry, 
With “ Hadst thou been a man!’’ 


Pedro. I am a man! 

Maria. Prove it then, 
In *haviour of a bold one. 

Pedro. In one hour, 


She shall be mine forever. 


Maria. Yield no hour, 
But take the fortune in its moment mood, 
Or all the golden opportunity 
Goes to the common loss. Away with you, 
Nor linger at her pleadings. Hearken not 
Her cries and supplication. Make your ears 
Deaf to all plea, all passion but your own ; 
And with most absolute certainty make her yours, 
In spite of hell or heaven! 
Pedro. By Heaven, I will! [Exit Pedro. 


Maria. Ay! had I been a man, this night of shame 
Had never left such record. I have sunk 
Deeper than plummet’s cast in the deep sea, 
In ali that makes the glory of our sex ;— 
Its holy calm, its whiteness, purity— 
The all, that far beyond its hope’s fruition, 
Were needful to its life. I cannot live, 
Unless for vengeance. Vengeance must be mine! 
And I will have it, if, faithful to his strength, 
This man obeys my counsel. She shall fall 
From her high pride of place. She knows my secret— 
But shall not gloat, in future state secure, 
On the possession. And for him!—for him! 
Alas! I love him still!—the fatal passion 
Works quivering in my heart, where still one hope 
Looks to his passion for the generous sunshine 
To gladden it with growth. [ Distant cannon is heard. 
The battle rages, 
And the deep roar of the destroying cannon 
Proclaim the assault upon the Alamo now. 
Let them roar on! My soul, in a like tempest, 


Glads in the echoes that still speak for passions 
As terrible as mine own. 

And he—he here already! 
Her flight discovered! 


But hark!—these voices! 
He pursues her. 
I must thwart him now— 
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By proper artifice must check his search, 
While Pedro takes the prey. We must gain time, 
Or all is lost once more. 
[ Veils herself and seems to retire. 
Enter Bonham with Texians. 


Bonham. Who’s here? 
Maria, [in affected terror.} Spare me! Protect me, 
Senor, from this danger— 
These ruffian soldiery! 


Bonham. Donna Maria! 

Maria. Ah, Seftor Amador! Alas! 
I have not sought this meeting. 

Bonham. Yes, ’tis well, 


Dear lady, that we meet. These are not hours, 
When, without proper guardianship, your sex 
May rove the streets of Bexar. Be’t my care 
To have you guarded to a place of safety, 
Where you will find your uncle. 
Maria. Ah, Senor! can it be 
That I have forfeited the happy claim 
I had upon you in less hapless hours ? 
Bonham. What mean you, lady? 
Maria. Do I hear aright? 
You yield me to the fierce and brutal soldier, 
For guardianship, at this all-licensed hour, 
When plunder keeps the city, and blind fury 
Whets every fearful passion known to man! 
Bonham. The men who shall attend you— 
Maria. Better none. 
I thank you, Seftor: leave me to my fate! 
Bonham. Oh, lady, how you wrong me: but with me 
I pray you be secure. Wilt suffer me, 
To guard you to Don Esteban ? 
Maria. Senor, perchance 
I cross more pleasant duties. You have cares 
That need your presence elsewhere. 
Bonham. None to suffer, 
By seeing you in safety. 
Maria, {aside.] Ay, cheat thyself with that, until too 
late, 
Thou wakest, to know that woman conquers still, 
And, weak in vulgar weapon, works by will! 


[Exeunt Omnes. 


SCENE V. 





it—captured, sword in hand, overthrown. TI see his dan- 
ger. I will warn him of it. No want of vigilance can be 
charged on me, I’m thinking. Ha! here he comes, Don 
Amador. 

Enter Bonham 1” Maria, 

Bonham. Your excellency. I kiss your hands. 

Governor. Don Amador, you are very welcome. 

Bonham. Seior, I bring your niece as to a place of 

safety. 

Esteban. What, my princess. Ah! you see me not 
as when we met last night. Such is the fate of war. 
Julius, himself, was not superior to its vicissitudes. 
The great Hannibal yielded to stratagems. Scipio was 
not always successful; and shall I be so presumptuous 
as to expect from fortune what she did not always grant 
to Cesar, Pompey, Hannibal and Scipio. No, no, mod- 
esty forbids the notion. It would be sheer vanity. I 
must look for adverse winds. I must expect an occa- 
sional cloudy day. My own genius is not always 
equal. The warrior sometimes sleeps as well as the 
poet. That was a luckless moment which found me 
napping. Unhappily, just then, my enemy was wakeful. 
What a coincidence. But a single moment, and see the 
consequences. Behold me now, a prisoner. But where’s 
your cousin—where’s my child Olivia? 

Bonham. In safety at the convent of LaGuayra, 
Whither | go to bring her. 

Maria, Nay, you need not, 

Bonham. Need not, lady. 

Maria. You will not find her there, 
Because of certain stratagems of mine, 
To make her safety certain. Ere this hour 
She is Don Pedro’s bride, and speeds away 
To the fair town of roses, or perchance 
To Tuscasito. 

Bonham. Ha! Don Pedro’s bride— 
In flight to Tuscasito. 

Esteb:n. Well, let them g>— 

I always meant her for Don Pedro, and don't 
See why they should have fled at all. 

Maria. Ay, but our conqueror does, if I mistake not. 
He meant her for his own. 

Bonham. 1 did. ’Tis true. I should haveasked your 

blessing 
Upon our mutual loves. 

Esteban. Don Pedro has been hasty. A good fellow, 
But with no taste for stratagem. 

Maria. ‘There you mistake. It was by stratagem 


A chamber in the castle, the Alamo, Governor Don Este-| He won his bride at last. Don Amador, 
ban de Montaneros seated ata table. Writing mate-|’Twas I that counselled him, that, at LaGuayra, 


rials before him. 


Olivia lay secure. ’Twas I that taught him 
To clothe his follower in the Texian garb, 


Don Esteban. [Solus.] Was there ever such a strat- | And with a specious message, as from you, 
agem? And how to report it to his excellency, Sefor | To win her to hisarms. *Twas I that next 
Don Lopez de Santa Anna? That J should live to be | When you were pressing on his flying steps, 
surprised—surprised in my own castle. Taken prisoner. | Arrested yours and gave the needful time, 
Captured by a single man. Nay, he was no single man. | To make the stratagem sure. I crossed your path, 
His name was Legion. Besides there were two, and I| Pretended woman fears I never felt, 
was taken sword in hand. Not taken until I was over-| And we are here together while they fly, 
thrown, with a matter of twenty men upon me. That is | Unchecked to Tusca:it 


a point of which something must be made. The dispatch 


Bonham. Say no more. 


must be eloquent when I reach that part. But to ac-| Oh! treacherous woman, hateful to the last. 
count forthe surprise. What shall be said about that. | What has your malice wrought? 

Ha! I have it. Treachery in Mexico. Don Amador de| Maria. My dear revenge, 

Aquilar—an assumed name perhaps; but, assuredly a| The only triumph of defrauded love. 


Mexican; a native born citizen of Mexico—one of the 


Bonham. ’Tis not too late. 


deadly enemies of Santa Anna; seeking to sell thecoun-| Maria. Before you reach La Guayra, 
try to the Texians, as the Yucatanese have already sold| They will have wed. 


theirs. It was no Texian force at all—very far from it. 


Mexicans all, every man of them—creatures of some chie 


Bonham. False prophetess, in vain 
f| Your hateful story. Never will Olivia 





conspirator in the great city. Let Santa Anna look to! Consent to his demand. 


Vor. XVIIL.—44 
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Maria, {in low tones, approaching him.) He asks her 
not. 
Nurse not this flattering fancy in your thought, 
For resolute to make my triumph sure, 
And leave your heart as desolate as mine, 
I whispered him that woman, in her mood, 
Is never more consenting than when most 
She makes denial. Bade him never heed 
The outward show of anger in her eye, 
Or its sharp, bitter accent on her lips ; 
‘These, did I say, were natural to the weak, 
The frail protectors of the woman’s secret. 
So stubborn is he made by my tuition, 
I tell thee, Amador, he will make her his, 
Though the last accent on her palsied tongue 
Be gasped in mortal agony- 
Bonham. No more. 
Woman, away. I’ll hearken thee no more. 
[Bonham rushes out. 
Maria. He has it here. Ha! Ha! he has it here. 
[Presses her hand upon her heart, and suddenly sinks, 
swooning into the arms of Don Esteban.} 
Esteban, [supporting her to sofa.) Jesu! Was ever 
such a stratagem! 
[Scene closes. 


SCENE VI. 


A wood near the convent of LaGuayra. The convent seen 
in the distance. Pedro discovered in the wood. 


Pedro, [watching.] He's lost within the gate. Tis 
my last hope— 
The project is a good one. That old fool, 
And dastard, Esteban, would surely name it 
A stratagem. ’Tis something more than his; 
More like to be successful. How my soul 
Burns with impatience. Love and hate unite 
To goad me into phrenzies of new passion, 
‘That will not let me rest. Thanks to this woman; 
Her subtle wit be honored, that, at last, 
When most I felt despondency, could rouse me, 
To hope and to performance. Whence her malice, 
I neither know nor care, but if it prospers, 
I'll take her as my counsellor through life. 
Holy Maria, be my patroness, 
Give me to triumph now above my foe, 
That fierce and wily enemy, and claim 
My homage ever after. 
Mexican soldier, The gates unfold, my lord. 
Pedro. Thanks, holy virgin. Thanks! We have her 
now. 
She’s ours. She comes. And victor in the end, 
Though Bexar and the Alamo both be lost, 
I bless my happy fortune. Hark, aside, 
Spread yourselves, soldiers, but concealed be nigh, 
So that we lose her not again. She comes. 
Enter Olivia and Mezican in disguise. 
Olivia. Where do you lead me? Where is Amador? 
Pedro, [emerging from shade.) Here’s one who loves 
you better. 
Olivia. I am lost, Don Pedro. 
Pedro, {takes her hand.] Nay, saved: 
Olivia. Unhand me, Seior. 
Pedro. You strive in vain. 
around you, 
Never to loose again. Your father’s rights, 
And mine, beneath his sanction, both demand 
That, with a gentle force. 


My arms are thrown 


Olivia. This violence— 
Pedro. 1s but the action of a faithful love 
That will not lose its labor. 
Olivia, [sereams.] Ambassador! Ambassador. 
Pedro. How like a child, 
You waste your feeble strength in feebler struggles. 
You call in vain. Within the Alamo’s walls 
Your traitor lover lies. Would you oppose 
Your woman strength to mine ? 
Olivia. Ay! though I perish. 
Sooner than yield to thee, I welcome death. 
My Amador. Oh! come to me and save. 
Pedro. Your shrieks are vain. Your struggles! | 
must use 
The needful force for safety. 
Olivia, [ faintly.]| Amador! Help. 
He carries her out struggling. Scene closes. 


SCENE VII. 


Another part of the wood. Enter Bonham with Texian 
soldiers. 


Bonham. Methought I heard a cry. A woman's 
voice. 
*T was from this wood it rose, and look, the marks 
Of etrife upon the ground. 
lst Texian. A woman’s track. 
Bonham. ’Tis hers! ’Tis hers! 
true. 
Follow me, comrades, as you love me, follow. 
[Exeunt Omnes. 


That fury’s tale was 


SCENE VIII. 


The Forest. Pedro and party hurrying Olivia in flight. 


Pedro. We are past all danger, and you strive in 
vain, 
Submission now were wisest. You are mine. 
Ulivia. Oh! hateful, how I loathe thee. 
vain 
The struggle against injustice—never wise 
Submission to the criminal. If I call 
Vainly on him I love, the God who hears 
Will send me a deliverer. Hear me, heaven— 
My Amador. Where are you. Amador? 
Benham, (from the forest. Here, my Olivia, here. 
Pedro, Pursued? Demonios! 
Olivia. Safe, O! safe. 
Bonham, [bursting in—Pedroreleases Olivia and turns 
uponhim.] Ah, villian, you are sped. 
Pedro. Fiends light upon you. : 
Olivia, [passing behind Bonham.] Oh! Amador,— 
you save me twice. 
Bonham. [To Texians.] Drive out this scum while 
I dispatch this ruffian. 
Texians with a shout rush on Mexicans and drive 
them out. 
Bonham. [To Pedro.] Twice havel sparéd you, vil- 
lain. When but late 
You sunk before my arm, I bade you then 
Dread our third meeting. We have met and now 
Look to your weapon. Mercy from my breast 
Is banished. This last villainous assault 
On one who hates and scorns you, has rooted out 
All seeds of pity. On your sword your life. 


Never in 





Be ready. 
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Pedro. LTamready. "Tis my weapon 
And not my will that fails me. If I perish, 
Know that in death I hate thee still, as now, 
While living, I defy thee. 
Bonham, ‘This sounds well. 
Stout manhood somewhat qualifies the shame 
That stamps the villain’s brow. Yon tree, Olivia 
Will shield you from the sight of bloody strife— 
The man who dreads not foes his crimes have made 
Is not unworthy of them. Sob not thus 
If thou would’st not unman me, dear Olivia, 
And make my heart as tender as thine own. 
(To Pedro) Art ready. Fix thy foot upon the turf, 
Thou soon shalt sleep on. Look thy last to heaven, 
Thou soon shalt face for judgment. ‘T'o thy prayers 
As well as weapon. Now say. 
Pedro. Point. 
Bonham. Guard— 
And now good sword be true—good arm be strong, 
Good eye be vigilant, and heaven be good. 
[They fight. The sword of Bonham snaps suddenly.) 
Pedro. Hat! Ha! ’Tis mine. The day is mine. 
Olivia, [rushes out from tree.) Spare him. Oh! spare. 
Pedro. Death. 
[Thrusts vengefully—Bonham parrics with left arm, 
closes—draws bowie knife and stabs Pedro to the heart.) 
Bonham. Ay, death, but ‘tis to thee 
Fool! did’st thou think 
My life was placed on worthless steel like that. 
Pedro, [ falls.) Hell’s curse upon thee. Thou hast 
won the game 
At mine own color—the red. Help, ere I fall. [Dies.] 
Bonham. From this spot, Olivia. 
Olivia. Thou art hurt. 
Bonham. A scratch. 
Thou safe and in these-arms, 1 feel no hurts— 
Let us away. Look not upon this sight, 
’Twas needful for my safety as for thine 
We're victors now. I will recall my soldiers, 
Then bear thee to thy father. 
Olivia, [sounds bugie.] He is safe. 
Bonham. [To Texans whoreénter.] As thoucould’st 
wish him. 
Take up the body, 
See it well bestowed, 
With honorable burial. Follow me. 
[Scene closes. 


SCENE IX. 


A courtin the Alamo. Crockett and Sparrow meeting. 


Crockett. The very bird I have been looking for, the 
smallest of birds, and the most pert. Sparrow, I’ve a 
message for you. You are wanted. 

Sparrow. Where! For what! Is a man never to have 
rest. Is he always to be marching and fighting, without 
thyme or reason, song or supper. 

Crockett. Ah! thereI have you. I can put you in 
the best of humors by a single word. You are bidden to 
the supper. 

Sparrow. Y'll come! What's for supper? 

Crockett. ‘You do not ask who gives it? 

Sparrow. Ido not care. There are only two parties 
foasupper. The man that eats and the thing that is 
eaten. I am willing to be the one, and I’ve done all that 
is decent and civil in asking after the other. 
Crockett. Well, it will be a rare supper. 








Sparrow. That'll please me. I’m rather an English- 
man in that respect. I can’t bare your done meats. No, 
the blood nicely trickling still from under the brown 
edges, and I am pacified. A rare supper for me always. 

Crockett. Bonham gives it. and the governor hes a 
hand in it; so it ought to be good. 

Sparrow. Why the devil should the governor have a 
hand in it before any body else? 

Crockett. Good reason. It’s his daughter's wedding 
supper. 

Sparrow. Ho! Ho! I see. Bonham’s to marry her. 
Well, he’s a good fellow. I’m sorry for him. 

Crockett, Why sorry. She's a goud fellow too. 

Sparrow. There’s a pair of them, and that’s reason 
enough for some people why they should be paired. But 
except the supper which comes with it, and which, | sup- 
pose, reconciles so many persons to the thing, I could 
never see any fun in a wedding. It’s a melancholy so- 
lemnity always. 

Crockett. But you hav’nt answered me, Will you 
come ? 

Sparrow. Count certainly upon me. I never disap- 
point good suppers. I am never cold when they are 
warm. 

Crockett. You'll be at the wedding also, won’t you? 

Sparrow. Ah! that’s another matter. I'll think of 
that. 

Crockett. [Bugle sounds—enter Davis.) That bugle, 
Davis. 

Davis. ’Tis Travis. He takes command. Bonham 
is to leave us; to take despatches to Sam. Houston. 
Have you heard thé news? 

Crockett. Any from the States? Old Tennessee, or 
Congress. 

Davis. D—n Congress. It’s made up of old men's 
souls and old women’s toagues, and a buzzard is the only 
means of communicating between them. 

Sparrow. That's only since David left. He was the 
leader of that body, and his decency went so far that he 
refused to spit in the president’s silver spittoon, and 
emptied five finger basins at a draught. Say you, Davy, 
is it true that when the waiter brought you a soupplate 
of soup, you ordered him to bring the tureen ? 

Crockett, God biess you for a sweet singing Spar- 
row. But many a fool has left on record the report of his 
own braying, printed under the name of a better man. 
But let’s hear the news that Davis brings. 

Davis. The news is nearer home. They say that 
Santa Anna is marching down upon us with twenty 
thousand men, 

Crockett. We must stand a siege then? 

Sparrow. Never think of it without laying in a plen- 
tiful stock of provisions. A six months siege, for a force 
like ours, would need eight hundred beeves, one hundred 
barrels of buffalo tongues. 

Crockett. Enough! you shall be made commissariat 
to see to these things. You'll be at the wedding, Davis. 

Davis. Ay! and the supper too. 

Sparrow. You'll ask too many, Crockett. A supper 
table should be select. I hate to see it crowded. 

Crockett. Except with meats! Has any one seen 
Kennedy? We want him for the singing. 

Davis. He'll sing no more! He fell at the first rush: 
Poor Harris, too: you heard about his wife? 

Crockett. A sad story that. 

Davis. He was a bad fellow, by all accounts, but died 
repenting,—and died fighting. 

Sparrow. Let me die eating. . If any thing can lessen 
the pangs of death, it is that you have the means of sat- 
isfying the pangs of dppetite. You'll see a bird, or beast, 
dangerously wounded, still eat ravenously. Some fa- 
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mous naturalists have gouged out a bnzzard's eyes, and | 
plucked off a bird’s wings, and, by seeing them eat freely ' 
have convinced themselves that the poor devils were not 
a bit conscious of suffering or loss. I confess, however, 
I’m not exactly satisfied. If the thing be true, it only | 
proves that God gave the poor things very unnecessary 
and burdensome appendages. 

Crockett. By the powers, Sparrow, before you became 
& sparrow, you must have been a wolf. What you'll be 
hereafter, it’s hard to guess. You'll be at the supper, I 
suppose ? 

Sparrow. Insomeshape,—yes. [Ex. Sparrow. 

Davis, [to Crockett.} We'll go together Davy. I 
have something for your own ear. [Exeuut. 


SCENE X. 


An apartment in the Alamo, splendidly prepared and 
lighted brilliantly. The Governor in state, with Bon- 
ham, Crockett, Davis, Sparrow. and other Texians, 
with Mewican officers, &c. Olivia, with Duenna and 
Ladies, appears in the back ground. 


Esteban, [coming forward.} Seiior Don Amador, 
the e are all your friends ; 
They know the full conditions made between us 
Touching the town of Bexar and its people. 
You leave us, and, at parting, take from me 
My heart’s best treasure. You will honor her, 
Protect her, love her; be to her what I 
Have toiled to be through seventeen happy years, 
While [ have been her father. You'll find in her, 
If that you use her rightly, such a treasure, 
As man can find in woman’s love alone,— 
In her’s not always. Here, my child, Olivia: 
Give me your hand. ’Tis yours, Don Amador. 
Be witness Seiiores. 
Bonham. Sir, I take the gift, 
Not ignorant of its value. *Tis a treasure 
Such as I still shall cherish in my heart, 
Secure from spoil without, secure from hurt 
From erring mood of mine. 
In other lands, 
Where’er our lot is cast—whether we build 
Onur cabin here in Texas, or afar, 
Among my native hills of Congaree, 
Erect our happy roof-tree, in my heart, 
As fondly as in yours, her happiness 
Shall be the creature of my busy thought, 
From sunny dawn of morning until night. 
To this, with solemn pledge, in sight of heaven, 
I bind my soul forever. 
L£steban. She is yours! 
Olivia. My father, O! my father ! 
Esteban: Speak, my child. 
Olivia. If I have vex'd you, father—If, capricious, 
I've given unheeding ears— 
n. Never! Never! 
You still have been a child most dutiful ;— 
Will be a wife. Gotohim. Make him yours 
By love, by duty, and by gentleness, 
As you were mine. My faith is in his pledges; 
He will not wrong the venerable white 
Of this old head, by harming hair of thine. 
Kiss me, my child. I bless you ere I yield you! 
Crockett, [to Sparrow.} Dang it, Sparrow, he’s a sen- 
sible old gentieman after all. I can’t tell what he said 
exactly, but I understand what he meant to say. 
Sparrow, [to Crockett.) He's giving away his daugh- 





ter—that I see, and he behaves well. I’m a little sorry I 
squeezed him so hard, when I had him down. But stay! 
Who’s this? 

Crockett, [to Sparrow.] Dickins! The Princess. 


Enter Donna Maria, supported into the midat and laid 


upon a sofa. 
Bonham, [aside ] She here! 
Olivia. My cousin ! 


Esteban. My poor Maria! You were wrong tocome, 
You only harm yourself. 
Maria. I know it, uncle ; 
But could not bear, at such a time as this, 
My childhood’s first companion and my friend 
To lose forever, with no word, no prayer, 
For pity and forgiveness. You, too, Amador, 
Ah! look not thus upon me. Never more 
Shall my wild passion, wrought to madness, vex 
Your generous nature. See the ravage here 
Of twelve short hours. A week—another day— 
And you will yield that tear upon my grave, 
Your heart denies me now. 
Bouham, [aside.] There’s mischief in her eye! 
Maria. Olivia! Cousin! 
Olivia, Dearest Maria! 
Bonham, [aside to Olivia.] Stay! Do not go! 
Maria. Alas! you love me not. My moment madness 
Has turn’d your heart aside from me. A life 
Is blasted in a moment. Fifteen years 
Of childish play and prattle—girlhood’s dreams 
Still nightly interchanged—dear confidence 
Such as youth only cherishes—all gone— 
Forgotten, as if never known, or worthless! 
Will you not grant forgiveness? I have wrong’d vou, 
But that was in my madness! See you not 
I cannot wrong you now. This face no more 
Shall wear the smiles of conquest—as this heart 
Must banish all those feeble hopes and feelings 
That led it once astray. Speak to me, cousin ; 
But say that you forgive me. 


Olivia. Why forgive? 
You’ve never wrong’d me, cousin. 
Maria. Ay! but I have; 


Cruelly wrong’d you. But that time is past. 
I’ve wakened from my dream, I loathe myself, 
Now that ’tis over. Cousin, think of me 
With sorrow and with pity, when beneath 
Your foreign roof. secure in happy love, 
You think on me no more. 
Olivia. Ah ! speak not so; 
Still must you live—still conquer. 


Maria. Amador, 
Tell her it cannot be! 
Bonham. Wherefore, lady, 


So very young--so beautiful as thou 7 
Maria. No more! I must not hear you! Blessings, 
cousin, 
Be on you. There! now bear me to my chamber— 
My work is done—the latest task is ended— 
Now welcome death. 
Olivia. Oh, cousin, speak not thus! 
You rend my heart. 
Maria. I would not—yet I must! : 
Farewell! Be happy! Yet we should not part 
Without one fond embrace, one farewell kiss. 
Olivia, [approaching Maria] _Sister—cousin! 
Bonham, [{anziously—aside.} I like it not—beware! 
Olivia, {aside to Bonham.] Oh! sure we cannot now 
deny her this. 
I have ever loved you, cousin. In my heart, 





Where’er I go, will think of you with fondness, 
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Having a thousand things in memory, 
Of what we were together. This embrace— 
Mra. Is dea'\i! 
Ha! There! [Attempts to stab her, rises from the 
sofa and draws forth a concealed dazger. 
Sparrow, [arresting the biow | The woman’s mad! 
Esteban. Jesu! Was ever such a stratagem! 


Maria. Still baffled ! 
Bonham. Disarm her! 
Maria. That ye shall not. See! 


[Stabs herself. 

Bonham. Horrible! It is a fatal blow! 

Maria. Or it were mockery. 

Go to your beauty, Amador. She faints! 

I die, but faint not! Yet one look! I loved you; 
I love you to the last! Oh! Amador, 

She cannot love as J have done. This hand, 
That smote its kindred heart, had, in your cause, 
Borne weapon ’gainst a thousend foes—but now! 
Support me, Amador. Your arin; yours only— 
God! how I loved this man! [ Dies. 

Bonham, 
Olivia! 
Curtain drops while the characters group themselves 

around her. 


’Tis over now— 





THE DREAM OF SCIPIO. 


TRANSLATED FROM CICERO. 


1. When I arrived in Africa, being, as you re- 
member, Tribune of the fourth Legion, under the 
Consul Manius Manilius, my first care was to 
visit Masinissa, a Prince who, for sufficient causes, 
was the ardent friend of our family. When I 
met the old man he embraced me and wept; 
then raising his eyes to heaven he said, “*O Sun 
most high, immortal thanks be sent thee, and ye 
deities of heaven, to you all, that before I leave 
this life you have granted me to see in my king- 
dom, and under this roof, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, a name, at the mere sound of which, | 
feel my youth revived, for I have always pre- 
sent iv thought the excellent man, the invincible 
hero, that bore it.” After this I inquired about 
the affairs of his kingdom and he gathered from 
me the news of our republic; the conversation 
was long and occupied the rest of the day. After 
a magnificent repast we passed a part of the 
night in discourse; the old king talked of noth- 
ing but Africanus, whose every action, nay every 
word, were treasured in his memory. At length 
having separated for repose the fatigue of the 
journey and of watching so late made me sink 
into a sleep more profound than usual. Then, 
no doubt because we had been speaking of him 
at such length, for the thoughts and couversa- 
tions of the day very often occasion the dreams 
of the night; as it happened to Eunius in regard 
to Homer, of whom he was constantly thinking 


and talking while awake: then, be it as it may, 
Scipio seemed to present himself to me with 
features more resembling his portrait than his 
person. I recognized him and shuddered; but 
he said, ** Reassure thyself, my son, banish your 
fears, and register my words in your memory. 
See you that city, compelled by me to submit to 
the Roman people! It is rekindling war, and 
cannot remain at peace.” As sid this from 
av elevated place, sprinkled with stars, luminous 
and radiaut, he pointed at Carthage. “ You are 
now come little above a mere soldier to attack 
it. Within two years with the title of Consul 
you shall destroy it from its foundations, and 
shall acquire by conquest the surname, which as 
yet you bear only by inheritance. After you 
have demolished Carthage, obta »v«d the honors 
of triumph, filled the office of Censor, visited by 
authority of the republic, Egypt, Syria, Asia 
and Greece, you will in your absence be chosen 
a second time consul, and by the destruction of 
Numantia you will terminate a most dangerous 
war. But when you return to ascend the cap- 
itol in triumph, you will see the rep :blic con- 
vulsed by the practices of one of my grandsons— 
then, my Africanus, you must show your coun- 
try all the resources of your genius, courage and 
wisdom. But here I see the path of the fates 
obscured as with a mist; for when your life shall 
have compassed eight times seven revolutions of 
the sun, and these numbers for different reasons 
both reputed perfect, shall, in their natural rota- 
tion, have brought you to the crisis of your des- 
tiny. all eyes will be turned upon you, yourname 
will be in the mouths of all, the Senate, all good 
citizens, the Allies, the Latins will consider you 
as their tutelary deity : you will be the hope of 
your country, and its tower of strength, in a 
word as Dictator you will reéstablish the repub- 
lic, if, however, you escape the impious hands of 
your kindred.” 

2. These last words having drawn acry of hor- 
ror from Salius, and deep sighs from all the 
others, Scipio, with a calm smile, said, “ Pray, 
my friends, let me sleep out my dream. Do not 
wake me but hear the rest.” 

3. **To encourage you, however, in serving 
the republic, know, my son, that in heaven is 
reserved a certain place, for all who preserve or 
defend their country or extend its glory; where 
they are to-enjoy eternal happiness. For noth- 
ing is more agreeable to that supreme God who 
governs this universe than those bodies, those 
constituted societies which are called states. The 
governors or benefactors of these returo hither 
whence they derived their origin.” Here— 
though startled not so much at the manner of 
death as at the thought of treachery in my fam- 





ily, 1 asked him if my father Paulus, and others 
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whom we thought were dead were still alive? 
“ Yes, they live,” he said, * and have escaped the 
walls of their bodies as from a prison. Where- 
as what vou call life, deserves no other name 
than death. Open your eyes, you will see your 
father Paulus approaching.” I did see him, sure 
énough, and I shed a profusion of tears. He 
embraced me tenderly, and forbade me to weep. 
When I had recovered myself enough to speak, 
I exclaimed “ O most sacred and best of fathers, 
why, since the only real life is here, as Africanus 
assures me, why must I continue on earth, O 
why must I delay coming to join you?” * Not so, 
my son,” he said, “for unless that God, whose tem- 
ple is all you see, release you from the prison of 
the body, the entrance to this place is closed 
against you, others were made to superintend 
that globe which you observe in the middle of 
this temple, which is called the earth. To them 
a soul has been given from those eternal fires, 
which you call stars and constellations, spherical 
and round bodies, animated with divine spirits, 
they complete their circles with inconceivable 
celerity. You should therefore, my Publius, as 
all ought who revere the gods, leave your soul 
in custody of the body, and not depart from life 
without permission of him by whom you live, 


lest you seem a deserter from the post that God, 


assigns you. But live like Scipio and like me 
your father: be just, have piety much towards 


your kindred, still more for your country. Such) 


is the path that leads to heaven, to the assembly 
of those who have lived already, and now freed 
from their bodies dwell in that place which you 
see.” It was tht belt of light, studded with fires 
of gem-like radiance, which, after the Greeks, 
you call the galaxy. Thence casting a search- 
ing glance around me I saw nothing but won- 
ders of excellence and beauty. I discovered 
stars that we had never seen from earth, and all 
were of a magnitude which none of us had ever 
suspected. The most distant from heaven and 
nearest the earth was the smallest, and shone 
with borrowed light. As to the others the earth 
is nothing in comparison ; it appeared to me so 
small that I was ashamed of our empire, which 
is no more than a point as it were upon its sur- 
face. 

4. As I continued to survey it with fixed atten- 
tion, * How long,” said Africanus, * will your 
soul be rivetted upon that object? Art not aware 
into what temples thou art come? Behold this 
marvellous whole composed of nine circles or 
rather of nine globes. That which embraces all 
the others and controls them by its presence is 
the seat of the most high God. There the fixed 
stars are set, which revolve with the everlasting 
motion of that sphere, then within it follow 
seven other spheres which revolve in retrogres- 














sion, opposite to the course of heaven:—one of 
which is for the planet we call Saturn; next 
comes that brilliant orb, propitious to the human 
race, by men called Jupiter—to this succeeds 
Mars; whose lurid fires gleam terror to the earth. 
Lower down, and near the centre, is the Sun, 
the king and moderator of the Stars, soul of the 
World, principal of its harmony; an immense 
body, whose light illuminatesand fills all. Venus 
and Mercury serve himas for escort. The Moon, 
enlightened by his rays, revolves in the lower cir- 
cle. All below this is mortal and perishable, 
except the souls of men; which are given them 
by the bounty of the Gods. For the earth, which 
is the ninth sphere, and is placed in the centre, 
is immovable, and below the rest; towards which, 
all bodies naturally tend.” 

5. Charmed with this spectacle, | recovered my- 
self only to exclaim, what do I bear? What 
concord as delightful as it is serious, thus fills and 
ravishes my ears? “It is,” he replied, * the Mu- 
sic of the Spheres, which they produce by vibra- 
tions and movements, which following each other 
at unequal but concerted intervals, form, by a 
happy mixture of sharp and grave sounds, this 
regular variety of harmony; for so great move- 
meuts cannot pass in silence, and according to 
the series of nature, of two extensive sounds, the 
one must be sharp and the other grave. For 
this reason, the Heaven of fixed Stars, which is 
at the summit, and its revolution the most rapid, 
causes a sharp and precipitate sound ; whereas, 
the grave is that of the human circle, it being 
the lowest. As for the earth, the Niuth Globe, 
it remains motionless in its humble seat, as the 
centre of the Universe. As to the other eight 
spheres, two of which, Mercury and Venus, have 
the same powers, they produce seven sounds in 
seven different tunes, a number which is the tie, 
as it were, of all things. By imitating this har- 
mony, whether with instruments or by accents 
of the voice, some men have opened for them- 
selves a way for their return to Heaven, as all 
others have done, whose sublime spirits have cul- 
tivated upon earth, things worthy of their celes- 
tial origin. The force of these sounds which fill 
the ear, at length have hardened it: hence. it has 
become the weakest of your senses. Thus, the 
people who live near the Cataracts of the Nile, 
when that river precipitates its waters from the 
summit of the highest mountains, are deafened 
by its excessive noise. Itis as impossible for 
our ear to sustain that which is the product of 
the infinite celerity of the Universe, as for the 
eye to gaze upon the Sun, and endure the im- 
pression of its rays.” I admired all these things ; 
and yet I could but east, from time to time, a lin- 
gering look towards the earth. 

“J see,” said Africanus then, “ that your eyes 
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still turn to that abode of mortals. If it appear 
to you small, as it really is, learn to despise it, 
and fix your views on heaven. What glory, wor- 
thy to satisfy your desires, can you find among 
men? You perceive that this earth is only in- 
habitable, here and there, in a few narrow por- 
tions which seem like spots interspersed amidst 
vast sulitudes; that the inhabitants, thus insula- 
ted, cau have no communication with one anoth- 
er; that being dispersed without order and iv 
every direction, you can expect no renown from 
them. 

6. “* You see also that this same earth is encom- 
passed by circles which are called zones; that 
the two extremes, each of which has for its cen- 
tre one of the poles, are always buried in ice 
and snow, while the middle aud largest is scorch- 
ed by the rays of the sun. There remain then 
only two which are habitable; on this side is the 
Southern, the feet of whose inhabitants are plant- 
ed directly opposite to yours, and the people of 
course for you as if they were not. With re- 
gard to this Northern zone, where you are, ob- 
serve how little of it you occupy; for all that 
portion which you inhabit, narrow towards the 
pole, more extended from East to West, is no 
more than a little island surrounded by the At- 
lantic, which you call the Great Sea, the Ocean, 
though with all the pomp of these names, you 
perceive how diminutive a thing itis! There 
stands the Caucasus, and there flows the Ganges; 
now who among us, from these cultivated and 
inhabited regions, has been able to spread his re- 
nown beyond these limits. Will your name ever 
be mentioned in the more remote parts of the 
East or of the West, of the North or of the 
South? These parts, struck off, you see for your- 
self what a mere speck is left as the whole the- 
atre of your glory—and those who speak of you, 
how long will they speak! 

7. * Though the men who shall live after us, in- 
formed by their fathers of our great actions. 
were disposed to transmit them to their descen- 
dants, the ravages of floods and conflagrations, 
which must necessarily occur in the course of 
things, would not permit our renown to be last- 
ing, much less eternal. Besides, what would 
it avail you to be lauded by the lips of the fu- 
ture, since you have been unknown to the gen- 
erations of the past, perhaps as numerous, and 
certainly better. It would avail you the less, as 
you could not leave a whole year in the memory 
of those who might hear mention of your name. 
The vulgar measure the year by the revolution 
of the sun, which is but the single planet; but it 
is not truly completed until all the planets shall 
return to the same pusition which they once had, 
and after a long rotation retrace the same plane 


ages than I could venture to state. For as the 
sun disappeared to mortals at the time when the 
spirit of Romulus entered these temples; so 
when, after the return of all the planets and all 
the signs to the point they were at then, a simi- 
lar eclipse shall be observed at the same hour, the 
year will be complete. But know, that of such 
a year the twentieth part is not yet elapsed. 
Thus without hope of return to this eternal 
mansion, the seat of all good for the souls of the 
virtuous, how contemptible must appear this bu- 
man glory, whose longest date is but a moment 
of the year? If then your aims are high—if 
you would raise yourself to this eternal country, 
despise the applause of the vulgar; limit not 
your bopes to human rewards: enamored of the 
charms of virtue, under her sole guidance as- 
pire to solid glory. What others say of you is 
their own affair; that you will be their theme is 
certain; but their discourse will not extend be- 
yond the narrow bounds yousee. All popular 
renown must have an end; it must perish forever 
through the oblivion of posterity.” 

8. At these words, | exclaimed, **O my Father, 
though I have followed from childhood the foot- 
steps of Paulus Emilius and yourself, without 
disparaging your example, yet since the services 
we render our country. open to us the gates of 
heaven, animated by the prize that is now set 
before me, I shall redouble my efforts.” “ Do 
so,” he replied, * and recolleet that not yourself, 
but only your body is mortal; for that is but the 
shell of yourself, and not you. Our existence 
is comprised in our soul. and not in this visible 
form. Know, therefore. that you are a God. 
Yes, a substance that combines force, memory, 
sentiment, furesight, that moves and Cirects the 
body over which it presides, as the Supreme 
God moves and directs this universe can be no 
other than a divine Substance; and as an eter- 
nal God guides this universe, which in part is 
perishable; so an immortal spirit animates your 
frail body. That which moves always of itself 
is something eternal ; that which does but receive 
or transmit motion, necessarily dies as soon as it 
loses it. Thus it is only a being that is author 
of its own motion, which never ceases to move, 
because it never deserts itself; nay, more, it is 
a principle of motion: a principle can have no 
origin; it ie the cause of all, and can have no 
cause: if it had a cause it would not be a prin- 
ciple. Now if it had no beginning, it can have 
no end. A principle destroyed could neither be 
reproduced by another, nor create itself anew; 
for every principle being of its nature creative, 
it cannot be created. The principle of motion, 
therefore, can only exist in a self-moving being : 
and it is impossible that such a being should be 





of the heavens; this year would contaiu more 





born, or that it should die: otherwise nature 
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comes to a stand; and thus deprived of that 
motion it received from its first impulse, all its 
properties m: st cease. 

9. * Since it is evident that whatever moves of 
itself is eternal, who does not see that such is the 
nature of the human soul? For every thing that 
is moved by a foreign impulse is inanimate ; that 
which lives has an inward and peculiar principle 
of motion; and such is the nature, such is the 
property of the soul; and if it is the only being 
that is self- moving. it is neither created nor mor- 
tal. Employ it in the noblest of exercises—in 
the serve of yr country. The soul that is 
thus exercised, that has been warmed with this 
zeal, will soar the more lightly to this mansion 
which is its true country; and its flight will be 
the more expeditious, if, while it is in the prison 
of the body, it sallies abroad, and detaches itself 
as much as possible from its confinement, and in 
the contemplation of those objects that are with- 
out it. As to the souls of those who, devoted 
to sensuality and enslaved by pleasure, have for 
the gratification of their passions, violated all the 
laws of God and man, such souls after their 
separation continue crawling in the mire of earth; 
and are not readmitted bere until after many 
ages of pain and woe.” He disappeared, and | 
awoke, 





The “Erl-King’’ and the “ Fisher.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.* 
THE FISHERMAN, 


The water rushed, the water swole 
An angler by it lay 

And watched his cork—with quiet soul— 
Upon the surges play : 

And as he sat and pondered there 
He saw the flood divide : 

And lo! a maid with streaming hair 
Rose up from out the tide! 

She sang to him, she spake to him 
Why tempt my brood beneath, 

With human will and human guile 
Up to a burning death ? 

Ah! dids’t thou know how happy are 
The little fish that play 

Below, thoud’st leave thy world of care 
And dwell with us for aye! 


Sink not the moon and much-loved sun 
Down in the quiet sea— 


lation. 


* All that these new versions of such well-known lyrics 
have to recommend them is the litera] nature of the trans- 


And from the waves, their race begun, 
Rise doubly fair to thee? 

Do not the heavens so deep and pure— 
The moist blue-gleaming sky— 

Doth thine own countenance not lure 
To dews that never die !* 





The water rushed, the water swole. 
It bathed his naked feet, 

A iuint delight poured on his soul 
As when the loved ones meet! 
She spake to him, she sung to him, 

(He heard the torrent roar) 
She clung to him, she sung to him, 
And he was seen no more! 


THE EARL-KING. 


Who gallops so fast through the night-wind wild 

A father it is with his tender young child, 

Tight round the child is bis stalwart arm 

And he wraps him more closely to keep his limbs warm, 


“ My boy thou art pale! to my arm why dost cling ?” 
“ Father! and dost thou not see the Erl-King! 

The dread Erlie-King with his erown and his train !” 
“ My boy it is nought but the shadowy rain.” 


“ Dear child, sweet child! wilt thou go with me? 
Such beautiful games I will play with thee! 

So many bright flowers bloom on that shore ! 
Such robes has my mother of golden ore!” 


“ My father ! my father! and dos’t thou not hear 
The promises Erlie-King breathes in my ear!” 
** Calm thee, my little son, be at thy ease 

*Tis only the whistling wind in the trees.” 


“ Darling, sweet darling, thou’lt go now with me? 

Thy servants my beautiful daughters shall be— 

They shall swim in the dunce for my dear one’s delight, 
And shall rock thee and sing thee to sleep every night.” 


“ My father, my father! and see’st thou not there 
Erlie-King’s daughters float by on the air?” 
“ My child, my child! I can see on the way 
Nought but the old waving willow so gray.” 





“T love thee! thy sweet face has seized on my heart 
And willing or not, boy, the Erl-King’s thou art!” 

“ My father, my father! the Erlie-King’s hold 

Has chilled me and killed me! I’m cold—I'm cold.”t 








The father, with groans, gallops fast, terror-wild— 
To his heart gathers closer the cold sobbing child— 
He came to his castle—he shuddered with dread— 
He looked—in his arms lay the little child dead. 


L. I. L. 













* Ew’ gen Thau. 











t Erl-konig hat mir ein Leids gethan. 
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AN OLD FRENCH TOWN. 


(COPIED FROM MY JOURNAL.) 


Dison—200 Miles from Paris,July 11. 1851.— 
As I came out of Paris, I could not help expe- 
riencing a feeling of sorrow, as I thought I would 
see it again nevermore. I took off my hat as | 
passed the Tuilleries, and strained my eyes with 





| 


hay. So, too, they are working in the rows of 
the vineyards. binding the vines to the sticks 
which support them. A vineyard is not in ap- 
pearance what I had supposed. It looks very 
much like a field of Lima beans, or hops upon 
short poles. The vines are very thickly planted, 
and are cut down nearly to the ground every 
year. The ploughing is done by four horses 
harnessed tandem, and the plough is aided by a 
large wheel. or wheels attached in front to the 


a last gaze at the dome of the Pantheon andthe | beam. The characteristies of the scenery, are 


towers of Notre Dame: of the Place de la Con- 
corde and the Madeleine, I had previously taken 
a more deliberate and solemn adieu. 
like to indite in prose or rhyme, as best I might, 
a farewell to this city, in some respects the won- 
fullest on earth. But I have notime now; there 
is no Opportunity of making up arrears in a jour- 
nal, for on a tour as rapid as this, he must be very 
diligent who, by short notes, can keep abreast 
of his subject. 

We left Paris at half-past ten. The railway 
was very good, but the rate of travel is slow. and 
therefore the better for travellers who wish to 
see the country. Some of the features of a 
country you take in better by railway travelling, 


than by any mode more leisurely. You have) 
before you a slow-moving panorama, which pre- | 


senting whole views at once, gives impressions 

more general indeed, but at the same time more 

distinct than when you receive them in detail. 
It was delightful to get out into the country 


after having been pent up in Paris. No one. 


knows the loveliness of verdure, and the endear- 
ing features of nature, till his vision has been 
long starved by the sight of brick and mortar 
around, above, and beneath. How sweet the 
air came over the wide fields, to us who had often 
been prying about the stifling alleys of the Latin 
Quarter! The day was of delightful tempera- 
ture, and the weather had pleasant vicissitudes. 
Now a dark looking cloud would gather and pass 
away with nothing more than a pattering shower, 
and then the sun would shine out to be presently 
withdrawn again. The season of the year is 
the most favorable one for scenic effect. The 


grain crop is just ripening—(this surprised me, 


as | thought that in this part of France the sea- 
son would be in advance of that of Virginia, 
and our harvest is over before this time,)—and 
its golden hue contrasts beautifully with the green 
of the vines, sometimes deep and sometimes 
pale. The grass for the most part is cut, and is 
standing with a most home-like look in hay- 
cocks ;—you cannot give the honest haycock a 
foreign look—or wains with four horses, one be- 
fore the other, are carrying it home—or men are 
mowing, and troops of laborers, mostly women 
with broad-brimmed straw hats, are making the 


Vor. XVITI—45 
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I should | 





absence of woods, and of all enclosures, minute 
subdivisions of the land, and the abundant cul- 
tivation of the vine. The valleys for the most 
part are given up to the growing of wheat aad 
oats; the crops are good and of a most surpri- 
sing uniformity in quality, but I saw none that 
semed to be very remarkable for yield. Llooked 
round with the hope of seeing growing some In- 
dian corn, but I met with none. (After all, there 
is no crop equal to it: in the list of American 
blessings—I mean those peculiar to America, 
I set down first liberty, second cotton, and third 
Indian corn.) The hills are for the most part 
conical, swelling up bold and steep, but some- 
times two hills will slope towards each other and 
enclose a lovely recess, or what is expressed by 
the Latin word sinus. ‘The hills are cultivated 
to their summits, in vineyards interstriped with 
grain or other growth, aud from the variety and 
contrast of their ribbon like colours, are inde- 
scribably beautiful. As we approached Dijon, 
the country became much more hilly than before, 
aud reminded me so strongly of home, that it 
made me melancholy. The thought came over 
me, that I might die away here in a foreign land. 
How many miles intervene between me and 
home, and I am adding to the distance at the 
rate of 200 miles aday. The streams that we 
have been crossing flow into the Atlantic, and 
we are now just at the head of those emptying 
into the Mediterranean. *‘ Messieurs, voulez vous 
bien avoir la complaisance de descendre a diner 
—le diver est prét?’’ What an interruption! 
Aud could any other than a French servant give 
notice in so graceful a manner, that dinver was 
ready? What an old looking place this Dijon 
is ! withits stone houses, tile roofs, aud ule steps 
and floors. There is a sort of variegated tiling 
here, which has a very singular appearance; it 
looks as if the roof were oil-cloth of the gayest 
colours, and of avery large pattern. ‘The house 
we are in, Hotel de la Cloche, has two courts, 
and curious balustrades, and stairways. ‘The 
landlady, (I have hardly ever seen a landlord 
any where in France,) is smiling and everything 
but pretty, the servants exceedingly polite, and 
the dinner better than the landlady and the ser- 
vants put together. We met with two gentle- 
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men and a lady, Americans, who could not speak 
a word of French. The lady said she understood 
French except the pronunciation. It is surprising 
how many people are mistaken as to their ability 
to hold a conversation in a foreign tongue. A 
plague upon all liars!—meaning to iuclude in 
this gentle anathema, all that pretend to teach 
in any small given number of lessons, all that 
one needs, or indeed, any thing that is of service. 
We could not get on to-day by the regular con- 
veyances, and of irregular there seemed to be 
none. So we agreed to remain here a single 
day, not, indeed, unwillingly, as we wished to 
see at our leisure, this first-rate specimen of an 
antique French town. the former capital of Bur- 
gundy, when Burgundy stood next the throne | 





good size, and not long—a little hit knock- kneed; 
her neck is tapering, and beautifully set on her 
shoulders, and her head as well set on her neck; 
her breasts are prominent and rather largish; 
her hands and feet finely shaped, but not very 
small. There is not the slightest expression of 
passion, or even voluptuousness about her. I tis 
by no means as captivating as the Greek Slave. 
These statues are mere copies, it is true; but 
yet, as they have been executed by good artists, 
with great care, upon accurate admeasurement, 
they doubtless give some good idea of the origi- 
uals. They disappointed me. So did the veri- 


table specimens of ancient sculpture that I saw 


in the Louvre. Indeed the feeling grows upon 
me that the moderns are superior to the ancients. 


and close to it. We visited first the museum, |I have long been of this opinion with regard to 
where there are some remarkable remuants of literature: there is of course no comparison in 
the middle ages; among them the tombs of Phi- the experimental sciences and in works of utility, 
lippe le Hardi, and Jean sans Peur, his son. These |and [ now begin to think that in architecture, 
monuments are chiefly remarkable for the figures sculpture and painting, the moderns are fully 
in alabaster which support them, (about 40 to their equals. I have seen no statues elsewhere 
each monument,) representing a procession of ;that I admired, as | did some in the Crystal Pal- 
monks in grief at the death of their master. A ace, and no stained glass like the gallery there. 
writer says of them—* All are represented as In this Jast particular, however, I am comparing 
mourners, but with the most skilful variety of the moderns with the medieval artists. In the 
feeling—one in all the anguish of grief; asecond same room with the statues already mentioned, 
equally afflicted, but tranquilly resigned; and a/[ saw one of the Gladiator, which I like better 
third stupified with sorrow—all as true as if you than that of the Apollo. It is shorter, stouter, 
had the convent before you. The draperies are more muscular, and every way more expressive. 
admirable, and whether we consider the good- | We went to the church of Notre Dame, and that 
ness of the design or the skill of the execution, | of La Flecke. the latter so called, from the arrow- 


we confess that it would be hardly possible to | 
rival at the present day, the skill of Claus Sla-| 
ter the Dutchman, for he was the artist.” They | 
are indeed exquisitely wrought. Some of the 
figures, whose faces as well as every part of the 
body, are entirely concealed by their cowls and 
frock. yet express most powerfully their emotions 
by their attitudes and the adjustment of their 
garments. What, however, most interested me 
in this room, was an exceedingly well-executed | 
statue of Bossuet, who was a native of Dijon. 
In an adjoining room I saw copies executed by 
a skilful artist of the. Apollo Belvidere and of 
the Venusde Medicis. I have hitherto seen only 
casts of them, and I suppose that I shall never 
see the original statues; and therefore I exam- 
ined these with the greater attention. The Apollo 
is tall—I should say about six feet and an inch. 
The limbs are not large, a little bow-legged, with 
long arms, and the least trifle in the world cor- 
pulent. The counteuance, though handsome- 
featured, is inexpressive. I remember reading a 
description of the original by a German writer. 
in which he speaks of the flush of victory suffu- 
sing his brow just after he had slain the Python, 
but I saw nothing of this in the copy. The Ve- 





nus is of medium height, waist not taper, but of, 


like appearance of its tall spire. These churches 
are ancient and striking specimens of the Gothic 
style, but I did not see any thing in their struc- 
ture particularly noteworthy. All the Gothic 
churches that I have seen, are very much alike. 
A main nave divided into three aisles, by two 
rows of columns that run along its length; these 
are sometimes plain pillars, as in Notre Dame, 
and sometimes beautifully clustered columns, as 
at St Denis. The centre aisle is of course the 
body of the church, with the grand altar at one 
end and the organ at the other. There are no 
pews, but the space is occupied and very much 
disfigured, by a great number of the plainest and 
ugliest straw-bottomed chairs that ever ] saw. 
The side aisles are divided into chapels, and 
contain the pictures and confessionals. From 
the top of the columns spring the ribs of the 
groined arches of the ceiling, meeting usually in 
the centre of the roof. Sometimes on a level 
with the top of the columns, there runs around 
a small colonnade, or gallery, making a succes- 
sion of openings or small niches. At the hour 
for service usually is found a small collection of 
worshippers, who dip their fingers, going and de- 
parting, into the holy water found at the entrance 
in two vessels, which very commonly are large 
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specimens of a peculiar sea-shell. In one of 
the churches in Paris, (St. Sulpice I think,) are 
two shells of this sort, said to be the largest in 
the world. Ah, but this holy water is dirty! 
It looks stagnant, and is full of dust, to say noth- 
ing of the cleansings of an untold number of un- 
clean fingers dipped into it. The worshippers 
are for the most part serious, and many of them 
seem devout. I have not seen any thing that 
looked like the worshipping of images. I saw 
in this church at Dijon, a company of about 40 
pleasant looking boys, setting together near the 
railing, who told me upon enquiring, that there 
was to be an exercise in the catechism. I re- 
solved to tarry a little and hear it. for it is the 
first instance, (and it proved to be the only one.) 
that, in the multitude of Catholic churches that 
I bave visited, | have met with any thing that 
pretended to be designed for instruction. Their 
ordinary service is not only unintelligible. as being 
in a dead language not understood by the wor- 
shippers, but is inaudible, because of the size 
of the buildings, the reverberation of the least 
sounds, and the low and rapid mumbling of the 
performing priests. Presently the priest ap- 
peared on the other side of the railing, and in- 
stantly the boys kneeled on their chairs and said 


a short prayer, the priest doing the same. He| 


then commenced his instructions, sitting in his 
chair. He told them that on former occasions 
he had given them instruction as to two other 
sacraments, baptism and confession, (I believe,) 
and that he would instruct them as to confirma- 
tion, its nature, the disposition proper for re- 
ceiving it, and its effects when properly received. 
The counsel seemed sound, and his manner was 
most earnest and affectionate. When he had 
made his little exhortation, he called upon one 
of the boys, who rose and repeated the answer 
to the first question in a fluent manner, and then 
the priest proceeded to examine him in detail, 
very much in the way that I have heard the 
shorter catechism examined ov. My prejudices 
against the Catholics are diminishing. as I see 
their devotion at worship, and especially when I 
look upon the countenances of some of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, whose kindness and self-abne- 
gation cannot be doubted, nor their purity im- 
peached. And yet I am butthe more convinced 








had a view of the surrounding, or rather under- 
lying country, champaign, and variegated with 
vineyards and grain fields now yellow for the 
harvest. The horizon showed in the far off dis- 
tance the Jura mountains. How varied is the 
beauty of the works of nature! Uniformity will 
mark the works of man, let him attempt as he 
may to disguise it. Castles, temples, pictures, 
statues, how have they ravished my senses with 
their magnificence and beauty !—but they are 
alike—I look over them now much quicker than 
I did at first, because I detect under different 
combinations the identical forms of beauty that 
I have seen elsewhere. But notso with nature. 
There is even io objects of the same class, an 
absolute diversity that makes every new object 
a novelty. Lake Leman and Loch Lomond, how 
different from each other, and both from our 
own great lakes. Yon Jura mountains, how 
they call aloud to my heart, because they remind 
me of my own loved Blue Ridge—and yet they 
are not alike. I have sailed on the Rhine, and 
stood gazing into the ultra-marine depths of the 
Rhone as it rushes forth from Lake Geneva, and 
how different they are from the Hudson, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi. 1 have seen lovely 
cultivated landscapes in Kentucky, but not like 
those of England; and I have seen the wide 
spread prairies of the West, but nothing did I 


ever see before like the plains of Burgundy. 


What incredible diversity meets the traveller and 
draws forth his heart in wondering admiration 
for the Creator of all. Different lands, tongues, 
trees, flowers, birds, animals, by sea and on land, 
all different—nothing the same, but the sky above, 
and the God above the sky. 

To-morrow at half-past three in the morning, 
we start in a diligence for Geneva. Baptiste is 
to rouse us. Capital fellow is Baptiste. At half- 
past two he called us up, gave us breakfast, sup- 
plied us with provisions de voyage, and at four 
we sat off in the diligence for Geneva, which we 
were to reach, and did actually reach, at six the 
same evening—121 miles in 14 hours, pretty good 
driving, counting in the long ascent in crossing 
the Jura mountains. A diligeuce is like an om- 
nibus, holding from twelve to seventeen persons, 


‘and divided, the smaller ones into two, the lar- 


ger into three compartments, entirely separated, 


that many of their doctrines are not only erro-|the oue fromthe other, so that no communica- 


neous, but anti-Christian, that their service is in 
itself an insincere formality, that their priesthood 
as a body are eorrupt and immoral, aud that the 


tion is possible between the occupants of them 
‘severally. The first division is called the Coupé, 


holds three persons, is comfortable rather, though 


effects of the long-continued influence of this re-| confined, has an indifferent look-out, and ishigh- 


ligion are manifest and devastating. I think 

that the rural priesthood and rural population, 

must be more virtuous than that of the cities. 
We went to Salons, a remarkable eminence 


-er priced than the others. This was occupied 
‘Dr. A. M.N., a Chaplain in the navy. and my- 


self. The other compartments are called Inte- 


‘rieur and the Rond, besides which there is on 
not far from Dijon, from the summit of which we the top a covered space, called the banquette, 
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which accommodates two or three persons, aud |should prefer living in these close quarters, to 
on the larger sort of diligences, still another in | having a nice, quiet little home, with a garden 
rear, and on top, being a sort of dickey- The en play-ground for the children. I suppose that 

diligence is drawn by four horses ordinarily, but | this habit of living is owing to something con- 

whenever we had to pass over a stage road more | nected with the former tenure of the land, and to 

hilly than usual, we had five horses. the three the fact that in early violent times ,the inhabitants 

leaders being harnessed abreast. The horses | gathered together for protection. They like- 

for the most part, are quite common-looking, | wise, in this way, economise ground, which is 

stout, but heavy, and as dirty as if the curry- of course very pfecious. What cattle, cows, 

comb was an obsolete idea. Nothing could look | horses, sheep or hogs are allowed to graze, are 

more slovenly than their harness, of which it | herded—generally by the children, lads, and girls, 

may suffice to say that among all the teams that and the little ones who are taken that they may 

we used, I was never able to find a pair of har- ‘be minded at the same time with the cattle. I 

ness exactly alike. Even when uniformity was “have often seen very domestic looking, and happy 

attempted, there would be some difference ap- little circles; for they sit together on some suit- 

parent, but ordinarily no pretence was made, of able spot, and huddle close to talk—a little dog 

securing even similarity—one horse would have) generally makes one of the group. I never saw 

a collar, and the one next him would be working | ‘any one with a book or paper in theirhands. Yet 

without any—one would have chain traces—| at Dijon I was informed by more than one per- 

another leather, and a third ropes. The reins |son, that the laboring population, with rare ex- 

held by the driver, were long thongs of untanned ceptions could read and write. They look heal- 

leather. Yet these horses drew along the lum-|thy and contented. and sufficiently well dressed. 

bering vehicle at an average of more than nine | Their clothing, though plain, is suitable and de- 

miles an hour. The stages, it is true, were not | cent, and never ragged, except in a few cases of 
more than five or six miles each, but they weut' beggary or something near it. The women 

at a gallop up bill and down. Our route led us| wear immense straw hats, comfortable gowns, 

at first through, I suppose, the widest and) of which the fashion is to be rather short, and 

most fertile, cultivated expanse that ever I saw ; | blue stockings fitting close around their tidy an- 
indeed, I did not think thatiu the old world were | kles. ‘They wear, very generally, the sabot, or 

to be found such rivals of our western prairies.| wooden shoe, which is unseemly, and I should 

The road passes right through the midst, with | think uncomfortable, but it certainly protects the 
the grain growing up to the very wheel tracks. | feet very well. ‘The men in the fields, and those 

There are no enclosures, fences, or hedges, to driving carts, of which we met a great many, 

mark out the limits of the innumerable little | are clothed quite as well as laboring white men 
properties—few trees, no side roads, and hardly with us. The children were, without exception, 
paths. It would seem as if from the time of comfortable looking. As to their food, I can 
sowing, until that of securing the crop, they never | only judge by their ruddy countenauces and their 
entered upon the ground with any kind of wagon; | well-developed frames, men and women, though 
thus every inch was cultivated, and contrasted | they are not of a large size. There is no doubt 
strongly with the fields in England, where so that they eat less meat than do ourlaborers North 
much ground is lost in hedges, ditches, roads, | and South; but this will not establish that their 
aud byways. Wheat was the principal crop, | condition is below that of laborers in America, any 
and although I have seen in our country single | more than it would be true to suppose that their 
fields with a heavier yield, I never saw any con- | repasts, at which a bottle of wine is always found, 

siderable extent of land that would give any are equal to those in our country which have the 
thing like as high an average. I saw but little’ ‘same accompaniment. Each country must be 
grass. except along some small streams that we estimated with reference to its own productions. 
crossed, where the ground was evidently too wet Meat is cheap with us, and wine is cheap here; 
for grain. The clover aud lucerne that I saw ‘that our laborers have an abundance of meat, 

them cutting, was not as good as I have often and that these have an abundant supply of wine, 
seen athome. The agriculturists do not live in| is undoubted, but a comparison of the mode of 
farm houses, but in little villages, where the | subsistence of the two respectively, would de- 
houses, built of stone in heavy walls, and cov-| | mand a much more extensive investigation. 

ered with thatch so old that mossis growing and| The absence of farm buildings, and of enclo- 
blooming on it, are crowded together with heaps ' sures, gave to the country the appearance of 
of filth before the doors. The villages have being owned by one mighty lord, but hardly a 
narrow, dirty streets, and seem to be intended to chateau was to be seen, and very little of any 
be the closest imitation possible of the worst | thing to testify to the existence of an aristocracy, 
partsofacity. It seems surprising that people either of birth or wealth; herein every thing 
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being in striking contrast with England. The 
country has nothing of that sort of beauty which 
is the glory of English scenery; lawns and parks, 
groves, hedgerows, fine cattle and sheep. This 
is a beautiful country, but beautiful mainly to 
the eye of the agriculturist, who must admire 
the world of wealth with which these wide- 
stretching plains abound. And yet no one can 
be insensible to the beauty as such merely, which 
belongs to waving grain, checkered here and 
there by by a vineyard, a strip of potatoes, or of 
green sward. Bless the yellow grain, and the 
plain, but honest-looking Irish potatoes! No 
distanee, or climate, or any thing else seems to 
affect them. Here in the midst of Burgundy, 
they look just as they used to do in Rockbridge, 
and my heart warmed at the sight of them. 

I was struck with the way they work oxen 
here, or cows, for both are here subjected to the 
yoke. They pass a band from the yoke to the 
head around the horns. and thus the animals 
draw with their heads instead of their necks, as 
with us. We caught to-day our first sight of 
Mont Blane, it being, as we were informed, about 
150 miles distant. 

Ss. L. C. 





The Burial Stone of Manhood's Prime. 


BY. H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Half way upon the road of life 

A marble mausoleum stands; 

And all thatis with anguish rife 

Hath there been traced by viewless hands : 


It can make answer for the loss 

Of hours that darkened as they flew, 
And never can the gathered moss 
Erase the record from the view ; 


Of hardness it may be the type 

Of the world’s judgment upon those, 
Who with their tears all record wipe, 

Of wrongs endured from friends and foes : 


Of coldness it may represent, 

The heart that laughed our love to scorn, 
Or scoffed some motive kindly meant, 
Before the act was fully born. 


The eye that reads thy page aright, 
All human history may scan, 

For such from infancy to night 
Hath linked the universal plan. 


This marble stone doth give the sign 
Of promise fair, but faith untrue ; 
Like fruit that clustered on the vine, 
But withered slowly as it grew. 


It doth restore the captive thought 

Caught in its flight to endless years,— 
Unchained, like Paul from prison brought, 
To stand with Christ and his compeers. 





One face doth watch it sad and pale, 
The signs and seals of hopes to see; 
Like one who gazed o’er Tempe’s vale, 
And viewed a pure divinity. 


The airy tracery unwreathed 

About its form—abhove, below, 
Resembles what the tempest breathed 
Upon the Alpine’s brow of snow; 


But like that snow, shall quickly fade 
From nature’s brow away! away! 
Bearing the traces which it made 

To a remoter life—Decay ! 


There is no death; the autumn flower 
Which trembles in its frozen need, 
Bears life’s illimitable dower, 

Aud scatters in the wind its seed. 


Whate’er the future may provide, 
Or fate’s relentiess mandate wills, 
All stainless, may thy other side 
Be free from such a train of ills. 


So let thy promises release 

The heart’s despair—the soul’s alloy, 
That they at length may dwell in peace, 
Like Sabine girl and Roman boy. 





PINE FORK PLANTATION: 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD DAYS IN THE OLD DOMINION 


BY PEN INGLETON, ESQ. 


A VIRGINIA PLANTER. 


Pine Fork was an old, huge, stone-chim- 
neyed, swallow-haunted mansion, which stood, 
in the year 1680, on one of those pine-and-cy- 
press-skirted streams, which water the county 
of Surry. It was built of substantial timbers, 
inasmuch as bricks were at that time almost 
wholly unknown in Virginia: its chimneys, (near- 
ly a dozen in number,) were of stone; and you 
would at once have observed the peculiarity in 
the windows. The panes were small and dia- 
mond-shaped, the upper portion arched, and all 
were secured by thick, nail-studded shutters, 
which were evidently constructed far more with 
an eye to defence than beauty or convenience. 

This even then ancient plantation-house was 
the abode of a certain worthy and estimable old 
gentleman, Colonel Ralph Purnell by name, hig 
family, and some fifty or three score slaves, not to 
mention his “indented servants,” sold into ser- 
vitude for a term of years, and scarcely in any 
degree less slaves than the negroes. ‘To the 
honor of Colonel Ralph be it said, these numer- 
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ous dependents of his almost baronial estate, 
were never heard to complain of their Jot, and 
had you uttered in their presence the word 
“ Christmas,” or “ Easter,” bright visions would 
immediately have arisen before them of plenty, 
holiday and merriment. These three things are 
the summit of the negro’s happiness, and the 
merriment is a consequence of the two former. 
Those were, indeed, happy times, and when the 
‘“‘whole plantation” approached the mansion 
playing on their rude fiddles, thrumming banjos. 
and rattling on tin pans and calabashes, to the 
tunes then in vogue, you might have easily per- 
ceived that they were wholly content, and that if 
they indeed wore the ‘“‘chains” which figure so 
in rhetorical flights, those chains were wreathed | 
with flowers—entirely concealed by them. Col- 
onel Ralph Purnell, the master and lord of Pine 
Fork, was a worthy specimen of the old Vir- 
ginia gentleman-farmer—but here he is before 
you. 

It is abright May morning, and the fresh breeze 
floating in through the open window is laden with | 
the perfume of a thousand woodland flowers. 
Colonel Ralph is seated in a large arm-chair, in 
the spacious dining-room ;—not an apartment, | 
be it understood, with a rich carpet on the floor | 
and walls covered with beautiful paper, and sur- 
rounded by a snowy cornice as in modern times ; 
but a great room with a floor of oak; the walls 


of rough timber, against which spears, hunting- 





axes, antlers, fox-heads and guns are fixed; the) 
ceiling of smoke-embrowned rafters, which sup- 
port more than one beautifully tapering rod for’ 
ensvaring fish in the neighbouring ponds and 
streams, and numerous three-pronged spears for 
night-fishing— “* gig xing,” as they called the sport 


at that time. The only approach to the decora- 
tions of our own time is in the pictures hung 
around the old walls:—ihe ancestors of the 
Purnell family. But after ali they can scarcely be 
said to bear any resemblance to modern por- 
traits —those old iron-clad chevaliers, and ruffed 
dames gazing down so primly on their descen- 
dants banished to the barbarian colonial life of 
Virginia; and the old fashions of their custume, 
give the walls of Pine Fork a more ancient ap- 
pearance still. 

Colonel Ralph is a gentleman of from fifty 
to fifty-five, good humored and jolly. but full of 
practical energy, which it requires but a glance 
at his well-formed mouth to perceive. There 
is about him, in his manner. his tone, his very 
gestures, much of that self-importance so often 
engendered—we might say so universally—by 
the isolated life of a wealthy country-gentleman 
ruling despotically. and without appeal from bis 
decisions, over so large a number of human be- 


humored kindness, and would the Assembly only 
** mind its business,’’ and not dictate to him, as 
he is accustomed to say, none under bim should 
ever complain of their lot. This “ Assembly,” 
which acts so important a part in our day, and 
whose legislation is so implicitly acquiesced in, 
was a very different thing in 1680; and Colonel 
Ralph's peculiar notiovs on the subject are ex- 
actly those of all his compeers. He hates the 
name and grudges every tax imposed by it :— 
he takes no note of its action; he abuses it un- 
mercifully when he is forced to know its pro- 
ceedings. Colonel Ralph hates the Assembly, 
which very reasonably dissents from the prop- 
osition that he, or any of his brother barons, 
are supreme in their small kingdoms, and this 
important body, together with the Governor, 
serves him as a stalking horse for all his super- 
fluous ill-temper. 

On the identical May morning when we have 
taken the liberty of presenting him to the reader, 
the old gentlemen was attentively perusing a 
small brownish sheet of rough paper, which bore 
at the top in large straggling letters, the words, 
** Virginia Gazette’ and purported to be issued 
by acertain “ Mr. John Buckner at the Berke- 
ley Arms in James City.” This was the first 
newspaper which had ever made its appearance 
in the ancient Dominion and Colony of Vir- 
ginia; was strictly a court journal in character ; 
and conscientious historians have since come to 
the conclusion that his excellency, Thomas Lord 
Culpeper only permitted it to be printed from 
his great desire to conciliate the colonists before 
fleecing them. 

** Good!” exclaimed Colonel Ralph; and so 
suddenly, that a large negro, then engaged in 
setting some pine splinters in a blaze in the fire- 
place, opened his eyes to an immoderate width. 
“Here’s Paul again, by my faith!” 

‘What! Paul Hansford—C ousin Paul?” asked 
a gay voice behind his chair. 

* Yes, Amy; no less a personage than Mr. 
Paul Hansford.” 

‘From London ?” said his daughter. 

“Certainly. Here is the notice of his arrival.” 

‘“* Let me see,” said Amy, taking the paper. 
“* * Proclamation—ordered and decreed that all the 
followers of the rebel Bacon’—pshaw! Ah! 
here itis. ‘Among the gentlemen who arrived 
in the ship Virginia, eighty-five days from Lon- 
don, are Mr. Wm. Spotswood, Mr. Thomas Kil- 
dress, Mr. Paul Hansford. who has just finished, 
we understand his course at Oxford, and’ ”— 

** Just finished his course at Oxford!” grum- 
bled the old man. ‘No doubt he is vastly im- 
proved—not a doubt of it!” 

Amy laughed rather irreverently. 





ings. But this is mingled with much good- 


“Vastly improved no doubt!’ she repeated, 
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imitating the old gentleman's grumbling tone. | the Governor, some new injustice or presumption 
“ Why can't we have a college at Jamestown, I of the Assembly: pah‘” 


should like to know ?” 

“A college! We have a college?” 

« Certainly, papa,” said Amy, seriously, * why 
not!” 

« We have a college?” repeated the Colonel 
scornfully. 

“Yes: have we not as good a right as any 
other country ?” 

“Right!” exclaimed her father. 

“Isn't this a free country ?” 

A free country!” repeated Colonel Ralph, | 
with profound disdain; and overcome at last by 
rage, “*a free country, say'you! May the curse 
of heaven fall and blight such freedom as we | 
enjoy! Freedom—free country! Oh, yes! free 
when we are trodden down and despised by! 
these “ Excellency’s’—free, when the cursed | 
Assembly does as it pleases with us and ours—| 
free when men in authority may do what seems | 
good to them! A college forsooth! You do} 
not know what my Lord Berkeley said before 
the Commissioners: ‘There are no schools or 
printing presses in Virginia, and will not be I 





* Extortion of the Governor! Why were 
you not one of the * followers of the rebel, Ba- 
con?” 

“Was Il! What mean you?” 

“* Why here is a fine proclaimed on all such: 
now’ — 

“ You mean I am not mentioned, do you bag- 
gage !” 

* You have not been fined.” 

“Wait! it is morning. but not day yet, as the 
saying runs. I am not forgotten.” 

And the old gentleman raised his head proudly. 

‘* Well, well,” said Amy, coquettishly twisting 
round her taper fingers, a curl of her long sunny 
hair, and rattling the key basket which hung 
upon her bare round arm, “ well, papa, no more 
politics: but you are going to send for Paul? He 
will be a great acquisition, you know.” 

** Hum—I am far from being as certain of that, 
and as pleased as you seem to be.” 

Amy tossed her head. 

“7 care anything for his visit,”’ she said. 

“ Well then we agree,” answered the planter. 


hope these hundred years ; for knowledge brings | « These young gentlemen come back with their 


disubedience, and discontent with the best gov- | 


ernment.’ That's what our new master too 
would say. Right! Free country! College! 
pah! with our rights trampled on, our best men 
ruined for their virtues, Bacon poisoned”— 

“ Poisoned, papa?” 

“Yes, poisoned! and would to heaven this 
smooth Lord Governor heard me. Poisoned! 
and that because he was a man, nota serf! What 
an age do we live in—we freeborn English gen- 
tlemen! “ Right,” * freedom”—they are names, 
what more? “Right,” when we are fleeced 
and cheated—when, if we ask redress, we are 
laughed at for our pains; “ right,’’ when we are 
allowed no printing presses in the land ; “ right,” 
when we have no journals but this miserable, 
cringing, obsequious,—aping !” 


And Colonel Ralph, with flushed face and fiery 
eyes, hurled the unhappy, Virginia Gazette upon 
upon the blazing faggots in the fireplace, where 
in an instant it was consumed. At this exploit 
Amy clapped her hands and burst out laughing 
very irreverently, declaring her father to be a 
roundhead more fiery than the fiercest cavalier. 


‘I will no longer read the miserable, fawuing 


affair !”’ said the old gentleman, indignantly mo- 


ving about in his seat. 
“ What then will you read, papa?” 
“ Nothing.” 
“ And what of the news?” 


« There is none but some new extortion of 


lordly airs, so fine, and polished, and elegant in 
everything, that simple plantation life is nut good 
enough for them, far too rude for their aristo- 
cratic stomachs. A fig for such popinjays!” 

“Why, papa, you went yourself,” said Amy, 
laughing ; “ are you describing your own case!” 
** Pshaw !” said the old gentleman, a little put 
out at the recollection of his early extravagan- 
ces— nonsense! I hope I had better taste.” 


“ But Paul was such a fine fellow,” said Amy, 
with the utmost indifference; “ I remember him 
perfectly.” 

* Yes, yes,” grumbled Colonel Ralph, “ the 
devil take your fine fellows! ‘Take care his fine 
conceits don’t impose on your inexperienced na- 
ture, Mistress Amy !”’ 

* Oh!” exclaimed the young girl, disdainfully. 

“Ha—what now!” said the old gentleman, 
with asmile. ‘“ What say you?” 

* The idea of my falling in love with him!” 


* You mean that Master Paul had better take 
care himself, eh?” said the old planter, laughing 
gaily, while surveying with a glance of pride 
and affection his beautiful daughter—-‘he is as 
much in danger as yourself, eh, Mistress Amy— 
though he is some twenty-five or six, you but 
eighteen ?” 

‘1 meant nothing of the sort, papa,” she re- 
plied, with a pout. “I don’t want to marry Mr. 
Paul Hansford.” 

**Who is the chosen one then—Ned Jones ?” 

“Ned!” exclaiming Amy, clapping her hands. 
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“ What! that walking lexicon and law book? 
Save me! I'd rather die an old maid !” 

**Ned’s a fine, honest fellow, though, Amy, 
and” — 

* Certainly, papa, but’”’— 

* But me no buts; you shall marry him!” 

“T will not!” 

“ Little baggage !” 

“ A fig for your legal popinjays!” said Amy, in 
a pompous tone, and imitating the planter’s man- 
ner; they thiuk a simple country girl is too un- 
important to be amused; and they talk of cog- 
novils, writs, retrazits, entails, remainders and 
fee simples, like veritable parrots!” 

“Go to!” said the old planter. “ Rosin!” 

Rosin, an old and aristocratic looking negro, 
with a white head, and a burly figure clad in an 
ancient suit of his master’s, rose from the corner 
near the buffet, where he was polishing a silver 
tankard. 

* Breakfast!" said his master. 

Rosiu bowed respectfully ; then going to the 


door opening toward the kitchen, * Breakfast!" 


he said, in a commanding aud magisterial voice, 
to some half-dozen negrves lounging about the 
steps. 


II. 


A PLANTATION BREAKFAST. 


It was a cheerful and pleasant picture which 
the sun, scattering its bright and beautiful rays 
across the hills and streams, lit up that morning 
at Pine Fork. The hale old planter, with his 
broad, open brow, grey mustache, bold, lofty 
bearing, and stalwart form, clad in the rich cos- 
tume of the period:—his beautiful daughter, 
whose whole figure was illumined by the golden 
sunbeams which fell on her pale yellow hair, and 
on whom her father cast, from time to time, 
glances full of admiration and pride, as on some 
fair jewel one is blessed with ;—lastly, Mr. Jack 
Purnell, with his handsome, though somewhat 
listless face, and his rich surcoat of many col- 
ors—these personages, with the back ground of 
the old brown walls, with their spears and ant- 
lers and portraits, formed a picture which had 
in it much that was pleasant aud agreeable to 
look upon. 

* Your laziness has lost you the news, Master 
Jack,” said the old planter. “I hope hereafter 
you will come down in a reasonable time—for 


Rosin himself brought forth the great round of | your own sake. if not for our own.” 


beef, and his myrmidons hastened to cover the 
broad board wiih platters, pitchers of milk, broils, 
hominy, and every adjunct of a substantial plan- 
tation breakfast. 

‘* Where are Jack and Lory!” said the Colo- 
nel. 

Rosin drew himself up. ‘ Mas Jack, he in 
bed, sir,”’ the old negro replied with diguity. 

“In bed is he—at this hour 7” 

“JT tell him it was late,” said Rosin, * but he 
fling whip at my head, and abuse me, sir.” 

* The raccal! if 1 was there with that horse- 
whip, I'd wake him and abuse him in another 
mauner. Where is Lory !” 

** Mas Lory gone away, sir.” 

“Gone where ?”’ 

‘IT disremember ‘zactly what he say, sir, but I 
think he tell me he goin’ to ten’ his traps.” 

“Ah! what's bred in the bone will come out 
of the flesh. But go and see if Jack is awake: 
lying in bed when every one is up!” 

* It’s no use,” said the lazy voice of that gen- 
tleman himself; “I’m up, and hungry to-boot. 
My appendages, respected progenitor aud amia- 
bie sister,” continued he, fingering his long and 
black moustache, “are, | know, in an unpre- 
sentable state, but pardon me. Rosin, hand me 
that broil before the Colonel: he is about to help 
himself, I see, to the best portion.” And Mr. 
Jack Purnell sat down. 








** Lost me the news,” said his son, with his 
mouth full: ** how so?” 

“See! there are the mortal remains of the 
Virginia Gazette.” 

* And what was the news, respected govern- 
or—vothing, I suppose, as usual, but ‘ Procla- 
mation of his Excellency.’ ” 

* Yes, the ship ‘ Virginia’ has arrived.” 

* Well.” 

“And guess who came from London,—no 
from Oxford,” said Amy, correcting herself. 

“From Oxford? What!—Paul!” 

“ Yes: Paul.” 

The young man whistled. 

“ What is that for now?” said the old gentle- 
man; “ you are going tu abuse the boy | should 
i 

“No, not abuse him—but there’s nothing in 
him ; I always said there was nothing in Paul.” 

Come now, Jack,” said Amy, * you shall 
not abuse Paul; are you not ashamed !” 

The young man looked at his sister. ‘ Were 
you engaged when the hopeful saiut left us some 
years back, my dear?!” 

‘‘Impudeunce! To presume to say I cared for 
Paul,” cried Amy, while the old planter laughed 
heartily at this set-to between the young girl and 
his promising sou, “I only wish you were as good 
as he was when he went away ; you never were 
as polite or kind to me as Paul, and you know 
it Jack.” 

The young man put a knuckle in his eye— 
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“Unfeeling sister,” he said, ‘to hurt the feel- 
ings of her own affectionate brother !” 
Never mind,” said Amy, tossing her head. 


“when Paul comes you will see what an elegant 
fellow he is.” 


“ Elegant fellow !” 

“How much he is improved by his travels, 
and” — 

“I want you to let-me talk!” cried her brother 
in despair. {am overwhelmed, beat; I give 
up. Shall I say enough?” 

Amy shook her head at him, as much as to 
say she would be even with him yet. 

“I wished to inform iny respected progeni- 
tor,” cohhtinued Jack Purnell, * that | was going 
to Jamestown to-day at any rate, and would 
carry any message to Paul.” 

“To Jamestown?” said his father. “For 
what Master Jack? To get some new law 
books.” 

“Oh, fudge !” said the young man, drumming 
with his fingers, aud much annoyed at this allu- 
sion to his indolence. 

“I must send you to England, Jack: there 
really is no field here for such tremendous tal- 
ents, learning and application as you possess.” 

“I say Rosin!—order my horse to be sad- 
dled.” 

“Where are you going—to Jamestown ?” 

“No: but you are all so disagreeable here. 
that really”—- 

“He's going to see May Jones,” said Amy, 
“he won't deny it.” 

“Yes, lam. I promised her I would come 
this week, and considering what an affection for 
your humble servant, a certain young lady in that 
quarter has”— 


The young seapegrace finished his sentence 
with a twist of his moustache and au air so con- 


ceited, that it nearly brought a storm upon bis} 


devoted head from Amy, whose particular friend 
Mary was. 

“ Affection is there?” said the Colonel. ‘ Re- 
ciprocated of course 1” 

* The liking, sir, is mutual.” 

“* When's the marriage to take place ?” 

* With Miss Mary ?” 

“Yes, you rascal.” 

“Tt’s all arranged for the thirty-first of June. 
But enough, respected sir, foronce. Iam going 
to Jamestown.” 

“For Paul?” 

“ Ves.” 

What horse will you ride?” 


“* Whitefoot—by-the-bye where is Lory?” 
* Gone to see to his traps, I suppose.” 


“ Traps, eternally traps! Why that boy must 


“ His nature is such,” said the old planter mu- 
singly; “‘a strange nature in that and many 
things. You know how this little Indian boy 
became a member of the family. Found half- 
dead after that terrible combat we had in °70 
with the Tuscaroras. It was in Hawk Hollow 
over there—did you know that before ?—and 
Lory was then eight years old, as nearly as I 
could guess. You were away then? 

“ But I have made Lory’s acquaintance since, 
and I must say he does play a first rate fiddle- 
bow, though his fancy is too mournful ; such slow 
Indian airs!” 

“Ah! he has much to grieve for,” said Colo- 
nel Ralph thoughtfully ; “much that you know 
nothing of.” 

* He's a splendid hand at backing a colt, and 
the only fault I have to find with him is, that I 
am sometimes afraid he is going to bite me.” 

“ Bite you?” said Amy. 

“Yes. It was only the other day I said to 
him, * Lory where did that funny red mark. on 
your arm come from—what is the meaning of 
that double-headed arrow?’ ‘Thatismy name’, 
he auswered proudly. *Iam an Indian—don't 
speak ill of the Indians.’ Speak ill of the In- 
dians!” cried the young man;—the very idea 
of praising them! But then Lory is a good 
fellow. and why make him blaze up and lovuk as 
if he was going to spring upon you with that 
long hunting knife at his girdle? I have seen 
his eyes glow and flash like fire, when persons 
have spoken ill of the Tuscaroras.” 

“ His tribe,” said Colonel Ralph, * though now 
none | believe are left in these parts.” 

“TI love Lory dearly,” said Amy. 

“And here he is,” said the Colonel, looking 
through the window. * Rosin, my pipe, riding- 
whip, and hat!” 

And they rose from the breakfast table. 


Ill. 


THE INDIAN, LORY. 


Amy ran out to meet the Indian, and exclaim- 
ed, clapping her hands gaily, “Oh! what a 
sight!” She had some reason for saying that 
Lory presented that appearance usually desig- 
nated by the phrase in question. 

He was mounted on a little rough-coated In- 
dian pony, not more than half the size of an or- 
dinary horse, with a long mane, ever-moving 
ears and diabolical looking eyes. Across the 
saddle, in front of him, the Indian carried a young 
and well-fleshed doe, or rather it hung suspended 
there, not “ larding the lean earth,” but leaving 
all along the road a trail of blood, streaming 





have a hunting and. trapping fever.” 
Vou.X VIIL.—46 


from a wound just beneath the eye where the 
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ball had entered. He carried in his right hand 
a long rifle, and from a hickory bough which 
crossed his shoulders, hung a dozen opossums, 
hares and squirrels. 

Lory himself was a young man of eighteen or 
nineteen, tall, supple, and vigorous, but very slen 
der. The copper tinge of the Indian blood was 
Jess distinct in his complexion than might have 
been expected, and his long. black hair, slightly 
undulated, falling on his shoulders. His face 
was more sedate than animated, and his dreamy, 
twilight eye, seemed to be fixed at times on other 
and far-away scenes. 

Lory’s position at Pine Fork was rather anom- 
alous in its character. He was an Indian—that 
is, ove of an abhorred race—the child of a hos- 
tile and wandering people; yet the old planter 
treated him asa son, and had afforded him every 
facility for acquiring knowledge and cultivating 
his mind ;--had here indeed acted towards him 
dike a most tender father. The consequences of 
this civilized culture from eight to eighteen—du- 
ring ten years that is to say——-was a nature half 
Indian and barbarous, half white and well-in- 
formed :—full of the most singular anomalies. 

It would require a most delicate pencil to de- 
lineate the relations existing between Amy and 
Lory—as far as the young girl’s feelings went. 
As to Lory. he was irredeemably in love with 
his girl playmate. He was an Indian after all 
in heart, and the bold, determined, buoyant na- 
ture of Amy had impressed him more strongly 
than a more gentle and unshrioking character 
could have done. While she looked upon him 
as scarcely more than a playmate, and certainly 
would have laughed heartily (though that proves 
nothing.) had you told her she * cared for” Lory : 
—with him his love was his life. 

He dreamed of it on moonlight nights, when 
the tall pines were bathed in silver, and the far- 
off river glittered like a sunlit scimetar ;—he told 
it to the air in the deep pine forests, on sun- 
flooded hill tops, and in glooming valleys. It was 
a fairy vision of hope and happiness to him when 
lying in the shade he dreamed away the long, 

olden afternoons. It never left him in 

dest deer chase, and the remembrance of 

of the very shadow of the curl upon her 

would make his bounding blood bound 

still. All the energies of his strange, wild 

@ betrayed themselves in his passionate 

: in Amy’s presence he forgot the world, 
‘ention, everything around him; and saw but 

in the wide universe. A word from her would 

d him further, make him uudergo more hard- 

ps than you would dream of: his whole being 

as subservient to the young girl's, and there 

. seemed to radiate from her form—her presence.— 
.@ strange, maguetic influence, which took his 





reason prisoner. It was more than love; it was 
infatuation, 

Yet Lory had hever told this love in words— 
scarcely in looks and sighs. This tenderness for 
the young girl, and his assiduous efforts to com- 
ply with all, even her slightest, wishes, were 
looked upon by all, perhaps by Amy too, as 
springing purely from their long intimacy. as 
brother and sister :—no one as yet had said that 
Lory, the Indian boy. loved Amy, the daughter 
of the wealthy Colonel Ralph. his protector. 

‘** Perhaps by Amy too.” Here there is noth- 
ing with certainty to be predicated. Whether or 
not the young girl looked on her Indian playmate, 
as any thing more than brother aud friend, must 
ever remain a mystery; though after events 
would seem to indicate that Lory occupied at 
least a different position in her life. Amy. per- 
haps, could not have told you herself ; how much 
more difficult, then, or rather how impossible to 
speak with certainty on the point. 

Lory bent his eyes tenderly on the little white 
hand laid upon the pony’s mane ;—then in his 
deep. sad, Indian tones, said, 

** Here is a due for Amy.” 

“ Poor thing! what did you kill it for? it looks 
so pitiful.” 

The [udian smiled gravely. 

“It was written on bark,” he said, ‘from the 
beginning of the world. Lory was to kill the 
doe this morning, always.” 

* The devil, Lory!” cried Jack; “ your doc- 
trine is damnable heresy—heresy, heresy, my 
dear fellow: not orthodox. This is the predes- 
tination idea, eh. governor ?” 

“ You had better be studying the record in 
Gay and Blondil, instead of disputing on religious 
dogmas,” said the old gentleman puffing at his 
pipe for a few moments before riding over his 
estate, * Let Lory’s religious opivions alone.” 

“ Hear him, said Jack; “just hear him. He 
tells me to go studying Gay and Blondil this fine 
May morning, and it not coming on till next Oc- 
tober. Really the fathers of the present day are 
unreasonable to that extent, that—halloo, Lory! 
take care of that devil!” 

This exclamation was drawn from the young 
man by a very siuple circumstance. Amy had 
placed one of her delicate slippers on the foot 
of the Indian, and with no other assistance but 
his hand, vaulted up behind him. Then laugh- 
ing gleefully, she made Lory spur his pony to 
a gallop, and they both disappeared on the fan- 
tastic little animal in the fresh leaved and dewy 
forest. Whatasight was it! The doe stretched 
across the saddle. the long oak bough over the 
Indian’s shoulder full of opossums and squirrels, 
Lory with his grave face and dreamy eyes, Amy 
with her long yellow curls rippling round her face 
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like a golden cloud blown upon by the wind. 
and last, not least. the diabolical little animal. 
rearing aud tossing his head from side to side 
atevery fresh burst of laughter—nothing could be 
imagined more singular. 

In the winding wood-road, they very nearly 
ran over a geutleman and lady, who were lei 
surely approachiug on horseback the mansion of 
Pine Fork. 

* Goodness!" cried the lady, reigning up. 

“It's me—Amy,” cried the young girl, laugh- 
ing; “*howd'ye May! Turn back, Lory.” 


IV. 


MR. MUSKRAT, IMDIAN POST-MASTER. 


Mary Jones (it was no less a personage than 
herself) was accompanied, as we have said, by a 
gentleman who was generally known. simply as 
“Ned.” A family tradition ouly alleged that 
his name was Edward Jones. This gentleman 
was her brother, and an ardeut lover and prac- 
titioner of the law. 

Miss Mary was a young lady of undeniable 
“style ’: her cheeks were red. her lips carnation, 
her teeth dazzling. and her hair and eyes like 
the raven's wing. Her seat in the saddle was 
easy and graceful, and her appearance altogether 
decidedly attractive. With these few words, we 
dismiss this meritorious young lady who is not 
destined to play an important part in our narra- 
tive—though she certainly did in the annuals of 
the Purnell family; since she became in after- 
times, Mistress Mary Purnell, or if the reader 
prefers it, Mistress Jack Purnell. 

The visitors were received with much cordial- 
ity by Colonel Ralph, who then betook himself 
to the affairs of his estate; and by Jack Purnell, 
who was much pleased to find that he could enjoy 
Miss Mary’s society without the troub!e ot 
a five mile’s ride. There was soon much gossip 
ing of neighborhood matters ; discussions of mar- 
riages, and deaths and absences; then some lit- 
tle political conversation:—much speculation, 
whether his Excellency was really about to en- 
force the law on the subject of the * followers of 
Bacon” ; much bantering of Jack Purnell for lo- 
sing a case of great interest at the last court: 
and many remarks from the young ladies on the 
last fashions. 

It happened that at the very moment that 
Miss Mary was laughing at Jack for his ill sue- 
cess in the abovementioned suit, her brother Ned 
was giving Amy a long and minute account of a 
case involving the decision of a new and impor- 
tant principle, which he had recently gained. 





Carried away by the interest he felt in the 
* point,” Mr. Ned Jones was branching out into 
a little speech, to the great annoyance of Jack, 
who *hem‘d,” and endeavored to change the 
subject. Butthe enthusiastic lawyer continued : 
Amy. laughing in her sleeve. and encouraging 
her visitor with signs of fresh interest whenever 
he paused. At last, it became intolerable, and 
seeing from Amy's laughing face, that she was 
taking her revenge : 

“I say Ned,” said the young man, “stop that 
prosy law-talking, and tell Mistress Amy some- 
thing about the last frill, or the new arrangement 
of the hair upon the forehead. She can’t ap- 
preciate your scientific distinctions between con- 
tingent remainders and executory devises, though 
the difference is simply that between tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee. Come Mias Mary: it is 
a charming morning, and | know nothing that 
promises more pleasure than a stroll iu the woods. 
Let us go over to Hawk Hollow, to the spring. 
The morning is cool, and will be fur two hours 
yet.” 

“Agreed.” And Lory being called from his 
room, where he had gone to wash the blood of 
the deer from his hands; Miss Mary having re- 
tired and relieved herself of her long skirt; and 
Jack having stuck upon his head something in 
the shape of a dilapidated castor, they sallied 
forth. and bent their steps toward the Hollow in 
question, where a stream, pouring between ab- 
rubt hills belted with chesnuts, cedars and state- 
ly pines, went brawling through the sunshine and 
shadow, over huge old mossy rocks. 

Jack was iu close convervation with Miss Ma- 
ry, and Amy was scattering her jests and laugh- 
ter for the amusement of Mr. Ned Jones and 
Lory. In the midst of one of her most amusing 
stories of some one in the neighborhood and their 
affairs, Mr. Ned Jones was waylaid by a certain 
farmer Williams, who wished him to bring suit 
in an interesting affair of trespass vi ef amis, 
which had just taken place: and he was captur- 
ed and carried away, to Amy’s huge mortifica- 
ion. She inly resolved, then and there, never 
to marry a lawyer: which may or may uot bea 
good rule, as times go. Lory and Aimy locking 
arms, walked on slowly, therefore, and talked 
pleasantly. 

Slowly. for the day was bright and beautiful 
as ever was day yet born of flowery mid-May. 
The air, how fresh and pure! the leaves, how 
tenderly green! the deep blue sky, how heart 
enthralling with its swimming, snowy clouds, 
piled up magnificently! Lory was very happy 
that fair day, with Amy's little hand locked tight- 
ly in his own, and her blue eyes turved to his 
face at every word. He could have wished no 
other heaven then, but to have lived on ever 
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there, walking in the Spring woodland with his 
beloved. forall time. The happiness in his heart 
gave Lory’s face too, a new attraction. Always 
handsome, and striking, his countenance now 
glowed with unaccustomed beauty: his lips 
wore a sweet, tender smi'e, and hs soft, black 
eye, seemed brighter, and yet more dream. than 
ever, with his happiness. Only his dreams were 
usually, when “envious night” had torn Amy 
from him, of an idealized love, of whom the 
young girl was part, not the whole:—now he 
dreamed (if the word may be used) of her aloue; 
for she was at his side—there, close beside him, 
with her hand in his! and he had but to turn his 
eyes to see her! 

Lory was awakened so to speak from his 
dream by the words “White Hawk!” which 
seemed to issue in a mysterious manner from a 
copse near by. This voice, which soon added 
to itself a presence in the shape of a quick-eyed 
Indian boy, respectfully informed Lory, that Mr. 
Muskrat, the Indian trapper, occupying, as all 
knew, the hut against the large stream-washed 
rock below them, craved there his presence for 
amoment. Lory was about to dismiss him with 
a gesture of refusal, very short and decided, when 
Amy interfered, and said she wished to go. 
Whereupon. the Indian nodded, and the boy dis- 
appeared like a shadow. 

Mr. Muskrat was an old, wrinkled Indian, of 
seventy or eighty, who had been living in his pre- 
sent mansion, some score of years, and ostensi- 
bly supported himself by bunting and trapping. 

@ was, moreover said, over and above these 
avocations, to practice a certain trade, which has 
since passed from such honest hands, into those 
of those of the government. In a word, his but 
was the depository wherein had lain at differ- 
eut times, thousands of birch-bark, willow-skin 
or parchment letters—secret, treasonable and the 
like. Mr. Muskrat apprised his customers that 
@ letter was in the post, by a certain little. 
“ Swallow-wing,” lithe of limb and swift of foot. 
In Bacon’s rebellion, it was said that the old gen- 
tleman had driven an unprecedented business, 
standing as he did on the White and Indian boun- 
dary—that he had embraced the occasion to raise 
his prices four hundred per cent—and by dint of 
address and maneuvering, had completely ruined 
a Mr. Smythe, who had established a private 
post. in Cranktown, a thriving village, now, alas, 
no more. Old, avaricious and malignant, (to the 
whites at least.) Muskrat lived here alone iu his 
little cottage, hung round with fishing nets, 
spears, and wicker traps, not to mention the 
host of tawny skins—alone but for the little 
Swallow-wing; and if there had been ever any 
suspicion attached to him as an Indian fighter, 
‘aud secret-agent in past years, this was dying 





away and decreasing with his increasing age, and 
apparently feeble existence. Such was Mr. 
Muskrat. trapper and post-master. 

He received Lory with the most extraordinary 


respect, far more than he vouchsafed to Amy; 
peremptorily refused the money offered ; and sit- 


ting down in a corner, on a large pile of skins of 
deer, raccoons, and other forest game, seemed 
rapt in thought, while his keen eyes not for a 
moment left the young man’s face. 

Lory read over the discolored sheepskin on 
which were traced some outlandish scratches. and 
then laying his hand on his lips.—a gesture 
which Mr. Muskrat improved by stealthily touch- 
ing his breast and murmuring * ough ’’—apol- 
ogized to Amy, and left Mr. Muskrat’s dwelling. 

* Amy seemed surprised,” he said, gently, “at 
this old man's manner to Lory.” 

“ Certainly I was, I should say that you were 
a king and he your subject.” 

Lory raised his head proudly with a move- 
ment plainly unconscious. 

* He knew me asa child,—my father did mach 
for him, and they loved each other.” 

« Your father?” 

* Red Hawk: a Tuscarora. Amy has never 
seen him. He was killed twenty long years ago, 
they tell.” 

“So Muskrat loves you, Lory?” 

“He obeys me.” said Lory, proudly: but 
checking himself, ** Lory is able, by his fath- 
er’a kindness,” he said, referring to Colonel 
Ralph, “to manage business, which could 
not otherwise—but this cannot be aught to 
Amy. Lory wishes love from no one but—” 

“But whom?” said Amy, laughing. 

* From—from—A my—” murmured the young 
man, so low, that it was a mere whisper. Amy 
felt the words in ber very heart, which bounded 
like a swollen stream. 

* Well, Amy loves Lory,” she said, with a 
merry, though plainly, a forced laugh, * and 
now he shall take his sister safely across the 
bridge!” 

Amy emphasized sister, with a strong effort 
at ease and unconcern, which was the purest 
failure. 

Lory raised his large, tender eyes, and smiled : 
there was much happiness in that smile! 

Above them, on the summit of the hill, the 
figures of Miss Mary and her cavalier were seen 
elearly against the sky, and a walk of ten min- 
utes, after crossing a “bridge” of two logs 
thrown over a little waterfall, would bring them 
to the top. By “take her over the bridge,” Amy 
meant, it seems, something more than simply 
‘accompany’: for she threw one arm, without 


hesitation, over Lory's shoulder, and did not re- 
which, in turn, 


pulse the arm of the young man, 
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gently supported her. And Lory was uncom- 
monly long in getting ready, trying the footing. 
and finaliy crossing ; though that very morning. 
he had cleared the bridge in three bounds, and 
in the space of a second. 

Once on the other side, Amy exclaimed: 

“What a beautiful spot! Really, now, I 
have never known before, the whole beauty of 
the ** Hollow.” 

Lory had uo eyes for the landscape. It was 
the merest mist: the sun shone only on Amy, on 
her fair hair, brillianteyes, and laughing cheeks 
suffused with blood. 

* [tis very fair—as the woods are always,” 
replied the Indian in ,his grave, gentle voice, 
though ir still slightly trembled, “ but the woods 
are but the frame." 

“Oh, there’s Mary and Jack,” cried Amy, in- 
terrupting him rather abruptly, “ we have seen 
all here : come, let us join them.” 

Amy was mistaken. They had not seen the 
tall, gaunt figure of the old Indian, who, stand- 
ing in the thick copse, followed them with his 
eyes, saw them cross the bridge so lovingly, and 
made out, spite of his old eyes. their every smile 
and gesture. He shook his head and looked up 
to the sky. 

“It is blue now,” he muttered, “ but the clouds 
come next—next the storm and the lightning. 
Muskrat is old, and wants nothing : let the Great 
Spirit take the child in his haud, and hold him 
up—ough!” 


V. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MR. JACK PURNELL ON HIS WAY 
TO JAMESTOWN. 


It will be remembered, that Jack Purnell men- 
tioned his desire and purpose of visiting James- 
town on the morning of the day we have intro- 
duced to the reader the Pive Forkians. It was 
impossible, however, and it was ten o'clock on 
the next day, when the young man set out for 
that abode of metropolitan splendor and luxury, 
“ James City,” otherwise Jamestown, which we 


They had calculated the amount to a shilling, and 
consequently knew precisely how far their pre- 
sent extravagance ought to go. They thought 
they knew exactly the sum they were to receive 
—but they had unfortunately reckoned without 
his Excellency, as will be seen. 

They received the young man with much sul- 
lenness, for at that time, no lines were drawn 
more clearly, than between the small farmer, and 
the wealthy landed-proprietor. who, like Colonel 
Ralph, drove his coach and four, dined on days 
of ceremony off silver plate, and drank rich wines 
bought at enormous prices, “over seas.” Many 
of these men had visited Pine Fork, and though 
they could not allege that they had been insulted 
by the Colonel's servants, or made to feel their 
position, by any one of the family; yet. they had, 
on their return, told how the old gent!eman had 
only raised his eyes from the richly bound book 
he was reading iu his library, and asked them to 
sit down, without getting up himself: and how 
the identical, now present, Mr. Jack Purnell, had 
seen them enter the hall, with great nonchalance, 
and had scarcely taken the trouble to turn his 
eyes ou them. They did not charge that young 
gentleman with absolute, direct discourtesy, for 
he was easy in his manners, and * not proud, ” but 
he ‘‘oughtto get up when people come in; wheth- 
er his father, so much older, did or not,” ete., ete., 
etc. 

Jack put up his horse, entered the main room, 
and called for some supper ; after that, for some 
Jamaica, and finally for a pipe. Then standing 
before the large fire-place, wherein a few blaz- 
ing pine sticks were dispelling the slight coolness 
of the fresh May evening, he betook himself to 
his reflections with the air of a man who thinks 
it reasonable that one should take his ease in his 
inn. 

It was not long, before he was aware that the 
company had made him the subject of conver- 
sation, for more than once, he heard the words 
‘old Colonel,” and “ his son”: and saw more 
than one pair of eyes beaton him. Finally, one 
of the company said : 

“I’m cold: Jet us have a little more fire if you 


are assured, contained no less than fifty houses} please, Mr. Purnell.” 


and two hotels. 
He arrived late in the evening at a tavern some 
eight miles from the river, in which tavern, the 


Certainly, sir,” replied the young man, mo- 
ving. 
** Move further,” continued a second, evident- 


county court of Surry was accustomed to hold | ly somewhat affected by the numerous potations 
its sessions; and found that his companions for; of Jamaica he had swallowed, “I’m cold tov.” 


the evening (provided he did not at once retire to 


“J am not before you,” said the young man, 


bed) would necessarily be a number of uproari-| frowning, “do you mean to insult me, sir!” 


ous teamsters who, having stowed away their 


The man who had spoken, rose, threw off his 


tobacco-laden wagons under an immense shed,| coat, and came up with his doubled fist to his ad- 
constructed for the purpose, were making merry | versary. Mr. Jack Purnell replied to this de- 





ov the strength of the money they would next| monstration, by drawing from his overcoat pock- 


day receive in exchange for it, at Jamestown.| et a pistol, which he cocked. ‘The effect of this 
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was perfectly miraculous on the irate farmer. 
He retreated backwards, endeavoring to get out 
of range of the muzzle, picked up his coat in 
haste, and vanished through the door. 

His retreat was hailed with a burst of laughter, 
and shouts of derision by his own associates ; 
and the victor was looked upon with admira- 
tion. 

** Now, gentlemen,” said the young man, “I 
have but a word to say. You have done an un- 
worthy thing, to insult me here this evening. 
when you have received no provocation at my 
hands. I have heard you utter my father’s name, 
and couple with it the words * proud,” and * high 
folks.” Well, | ask you now, if a man who has 
taken a little Indian child into his house and ed- 
ucated him, aud placed him side by side with his 
own children, is proud? I ask you if that man 
is the sort of persou you mean by “high folks,” 
when he has eternally opposed the governors and 
the Assembly, who are his tools, and lately 
marched with Bacon, who fought for you equal- 
ly with himself, and for that, will yet pay his 
fine? 
Purnell, would ever have insulted a solitary man 
here, without friends?” 


And seeing that the company remained silent 
and astonished at this frank and hard-hitting ad- 
address : 


“Take till to-morrow to think of it, gentle- 
men,” he added, “and if you think you have act- 
ed wrongfully, don’t do so next time.” 

And Mr. Jack Purnell, astonished to find him- 
self grave and dignified, took up a lighted can- 
dle, and went to bed, followed by many mur- 
murs. They were to meet again, as will be 
seen. 


Vi. 


HOW LORD CULPEPER PROCLAIMED THAT THE 
“*P, ECE OF EIGHT’ SHOULD BE WORTH 
$1X INSTEAD OF FIVE SHILLINGS, 
AND HOW IT WORKED. 


The young man arrived at Jamestown without 
further accident. Paul Hansford was found 
without difficulty, and the greeting between the 
two young men was very cordial. Paul was 
formerly a great deal at Pine Fork, where he was 
a great favorite with his uncle Ralph. But it 
was not quite as certain that he would continue 
such now, when, instead of a light-hearted boy, 
he returned a man of * finished manners” and 
ostentatious courtesies to all, with a little dash, 
or rather at times a most unmistakable mixture 
of what, in our day, we term * exquisitism.” 

Jack Purnell delivered his invitation to Pine 


I ask you, last, if my father, Mr. Ralph, 








Fork, and that invitation was accepted by Paul 
Hansford with much empressment. “ He would 
he delighted tosee his dear friends at the Fork :” 
he said * he would there live over again some of 
the days of his boyhood : he expected that Cousin 
Amy would searcely recognize him, (smoothing 
gently his light mustache.) and Uncle Ralph 
think him a bore because he could no longer 
break a colt with such perfect ease as formerly. 
He would go—he would go that very day—as 
he must hurry off to ** Woodville,” his own pro- 
per estate, which they told him, wanted the mas- 
ter's eye badly. He had seen much brilliant life 
in London, many great people, and many cele- 
brated places in his travels—but what, after all, 
was glitter and show and parade, to one’s own 
native country, with all its sweet recollections of 
childhood and early youth”: and he wound up 
with a maxim in Spanish, to the effect that per- 
haps the past time was the best. 

Decidedly,” thought his cousin, * Pau! has im- 
proved—vastly imprcved: when he left us, he 
was the wildest seape’s grace that ever torment- 
ed his thin-skinned relations: oh. he was awful 
bad! worse than me a thousand times, and I’m 
nota saint! Now he has lost it all. “Paul” 
has become “Mr. Paul Hansford ”—-success to 
him !—Mr. Paul, with a winning voice, a soft, 
gentle smile, a clear, white complexion, and 
beautiful mustache, which he evidently takes all 
manner of pains and trouble to keep nice and 
soft. Jack, my dear boy,” continued the heir 
of the Purnells to himself, “it behooves you to 
have an eye on Mary Jones, your own particular 
sweetheart; for how can she meet this modern 
silken love- paladin, and not discard you at once. 
Oh, Jack! Jack! You should challenge the pal- 
adin at once, this Captain Paulus Ao milius. and 
so put an end to him: else you are but a booby, 
and perform on that most disagreeable of instru- 
ments, the second fiddle!” 

We are bound to say, that there was just as 
much affectation in this mental speech of Mr. 
Jack Purnell’s, as in the uttered one of his friend 
and cousin. If any one trait predominated in 
the first-mentioned gentleman's character, over 
every other one whatsoever, it was a sublimated 
and magnificent vanity: a vanity so enormous, 
that the simple idea that there was any danger 
of Miss Mary Jones falling in love with Paul, 
caused the originator of that ironical idea, the 
most extreme amusement. It was singular, but 
true. 

Paul Hansford had his horses and his travelling 
conveniences all ready, and he informed his cou- 
sin, that they would, if he pleased, set out for 
Pine Fork that very evening, provided two hours 
were allowed him to dress himself and pay his 
respects to his Excellency, the Governor. 
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To this Jack very readily consented, and im-| 
mediately after dinner, they sallied forth toward | 
the Government house, to see that remarkably | 
handsome, courteous, smooth, plausible, and 
gracefully-atteutive gentleman, Thomas Lord 
Culpeper. 

When the young men were shown into his 
receiving room, he was conversing with several 
rough-looking men, for the most part with whips 
under their arms, whom Jack Purnell immedi- 
ately recognized as his associates on the prece- 
ding evening at the “ Surry tavern.” 

“Real sweet-leaf you say, gentlemen?” con- 
tinued the Governor, reclining in bis arm-chair 
well lined with velvet. 

The farmers, or rather wagoners, declared 
with many protestations, that its equal was not to 
be found. 

* And itis now in the Public Warehouse? Ah! 
Mr. Hansford, your servant; Mr—” 

“Mr. John Purnell, my cousin, your Excel- 
lency.” 

‘Mr. Purnell, your visit affords me much 
pleasure, I assure you” :—and as if by accident, 
the Governor's eye fell on a paper containing 
that identical name, which he had just written. 
He slid it under another blank sheet with a 
smile. 

“A moment, gentlemen,” continued his lord- 
ship, “ business before pleasure, you know, and 
I have this little affair to finish with.” Then 
turning to the wagoners— 

“Stowed away is it !—well, how much?” 

“Eighty hundred weight, your Excellency.” 

* Precisely eighty?” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“Which amounts, my friend, T believe, to— 
but your certificate from the Warehouse keep- 
er?” 

Here it is, sir.” 

“Very good—and I owe you—let us see : eigh- 
ty hundred weight—” 

«Two hundred and seventy pieces of eight. 
your Excellency.” 

* Two hundred and seventy ?”’ 

“Yes, my Lord: is it wrong! ” 

“Why, certainly!” 

“Not as much as that, at five shilling the 
piece?” 

Yes, at five shillings: but are you ignorant of 
the proclamation ? ” 

“The proclamation!” they exclaimed. 
“ See what good advice I brought your Excel- 
lency from your noble Uncle,” said Paul Hans- 
furd, in a lamb-like tone. The Governor looked 
a little displeased, and bowing superciliously : 
«* A moment, if you please sir.” he said. 
Then he continued turning to the wagoners 


“1 owe you, my friends, not two hundred and 
seventy pieces of eight, but two hundred and 
twenty. That coin is. by proclamation, raised 
to the value of six shillings. Is it possible you 
have overlooked it in the * Gazette!” 

Aud Lord Culpeper actually beamed with 
suavity and benignity. 

“What—your Excellency—says—”’ 

“Only a small difference,” said he. 

‘A difference of fifty pieces of eight is not 
small to a poor man, sir.” 

“For your sakes, my friends, I regret it, but 
laws are equal, and affect myself as well as 
you.” 

“But, your Excellency, don’t you see—” 

“ Do I see—what now?” 

“That if a man has put away, much of 
this money when it was worth only five shil- 
lings —” 

The Governor shrugged his shoulders. 

“It will now turn out a fortune when the piece 
is worth six.” continued the speaker. 

“My friend,” said the Governor, calmly, “I 
do not ask you to sell me your tobacco—if you 
are dissatisfied, go home with it again.” 

“Go back?” And the tobacco-raisers saw, 
on all hands, loss, trouble, vexation. 

‘*‘ Shall we finish the matter? Come, speak, 
my business is somewhat urgent.” 

* Your Lordship—couldu’t you—” 

“A single word, my friend : The proclamation 
is published; the piece is worth six shillings. 
Don’t debate the matter.” 

* Well, your Excellency. But unlucky was 
the day we set out for Jamestown,” they grum- 
bled. 

And receiving the two hundred and twenty 
pieces of eight paid them by the Governor's sec- 
retary, they left the room, casting moody and 
sulky glances at the Governor, Mr. Paul Haus- 
ford, and Jack Purnell. An unlucky word from 
Paul had betrayed his agency iu the matter of 
the proclamation. 

Lord Culpeper smiled. 

“It is singular what hard heads these Virgin- 
ians have in matters of business—-excuse me Mr. 
Purnell, but I am a sufferer by the quality in 
question, directly. Here have I spent halfan hour 
in a debate about a miserable sum of fifty pieces 
of eight. Why, the time, alone, is worth double 
as much to me.” 

And bis Excellency blandly smiling, turned 
the conversation. He was a most agreeable and 
winning gentleman, was his Lordship, Thomas 
Lord Culpeper, by the grace of the King of 
England, Governor of his Majesty's Colony of 
Virginia: aud Jack was half disposed to imagine 
that his father’s prejudices had misled him. 





and speaking with much blandness : 


In half an hour they left the * palace,” mouat- 
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ed their horses, and leaving the pleasant streets 
of Jamestown, crossed the river, and bent their 
way toward Pine Fork. 


VIL . 


THE ATTACK ON THE SURRY TAVERN. 


Riding leisurely along, and observing how the 
country becaine, at every step, more wild and 
uninhabited, the young men came just at night- 
fail to the same tavern at which Jack Purnell | 
had stopped on the day he had left Pine Fork ; 


“ Boss better git up,” said Pluto, disregarding, 
possibly misunderstanding this flout at his com- 
plexion, * Boss better look out; wagon drivers 
comin’ up here!” 

* What! who?” 

“Boss, wagon drivers: dah! dey done open 
big door!” 

And without further word, Pluto, whose grati- 
tude for certain small sums given him from time 
to time by Jack, did not extend to av ambition of 
martyrdom, flitted away like a shadow. 

Jack Purnell saw the shadow of the huge fron- 
tiers man moving toward him, and he first clearly 
‘comprehended his danger. He called loudly to 





and as fate. would have it, not long after their’ Paul, and this not waking him, ran and shook 
arrival the tobacco raisers and thot Yéhiclbemade him; then returned with a bound to the door, 
their appearance from the direction of James-| which he closed and secured with its heavy bar 
town. They soon commenced making merry, | just as the giant threw himself against it. 

though still much cast down by their disappoint-| Paul Hansford very reasonably asked an ex- 
ment, and for some time, did not observe the two planation of his friend’s thus arousing him; aod 
young men who were seated on the back porch this explanation Jack was about to give, when 
smoking. When they entered, they were scru- he was saved the trouble, by a rush upon the 
tinized with an attention very different from the door outside, which made the strong oak bend 


listless curiosity shown on the entrance of stran- | 


gers. They finally made signs to each other, 
nodded, frowned aud shook their heads in a man- 
ner which might have proved to Mr. Paul Hans- 
ford, that they had not forgotteu his agency in 
the proclamation, and to Jack Purnell, that his 
lecture had not escaped their recollection. 

The young men either did not notice these. 
hostle manifestations or were indifferent to them. | 
They supped quietly, smoked once more in the. 
open air, and svon, marshalled by the landlady, 
retired to rest in the same chamber. 

Jack immediately fell asleep; Paul, however, 


amused himself for half an hour, by thrumming on. 


a small guitar, which he had brought in his hand, 
while entrusting the remainder of his * things” 
to his servant, who had directions to follow him 
to Pine Fork next day. But soon this amuse- 
ment palled, and taking off his elegant riding 
boots, and his still more elegant English riding 
suit, Mr. Paul Hansford yielded himself to slum- 
ber. 

Jack Purnell had slept for three or four hours, 
and it was near midnight when he was aroused 
by the clattering of footsteps on the passage run- 
ning by his door. He started up, rubbed his 


eyes, and the next moment a stealthy knock at. 


the door attracted his attention. He rose quick- 
ly and opening it, saw a little negro boy who, 
shading a pine torch with his band, said in a low 
voice: 

“ Massa Purnell, Mas Jack.” 

“Who the devil are you?” said the young 
man, only half awake. 

“ Me, little Pluto,” said the boy. 

“You look like him,” quoth Jack. 


and crack. 

“ Those devils are attacking us,” said Purnell 
thrusting a pine torch into the flickering embers 
and throwing a sudden light upon the room. 

* Wh—what!” cried Paul; “but we are at- 
tacked, are we cousin Jack! That is enough.” 
And going to the chair where his clothes were 
ee he came back with a huge holster 
‘pistol he had extracted from the pocket of his 
overcoat. 

“Open the door!” yelled the assailants. 

“Listen to me!” shouted Jack Purnell, at 
the top of his voice. * I have in my hand two 
pistols—two more ready. Leave my door, or I 
will fire !”” 

The reply to this was a rush on the door by 
the half-drunken frontiersmen. Paul Hansford 
advanced, and placing the muzzle of his pistol 
through a circular hole near the latch, fired. 

“Ic is life or death now,” the young men mut- 
tered, and were about to fire again. when an 
enormous uproar, far surpassing that created 
heretofore, was heard throughout the inn. This 
ery was “Fire! the Injuns!” and it was uttered 
by the menials, who flying for shelter to the 
strongly fortified kitchen, disclosed to the wag- 
oners a disastrous sight!—a band of Indians 
rapidly pillaging their wagons of their valuables, 
by the light of the burning outhouses, which 
threw a bright glare on their fierce copper coun- 
tenances, and wild costume, if such they wore. 

The attack on the door of the chamber was of 
course abandoned at once, and seizing what 
weapons they could find lying in corners, or on 
mantels, the wagoners rushed upon the Indians 
frantic, at seeing their goods thus borne away 
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before their eyes. The swarthy plunderers re- 
treated at first—slowly retreated, bearing away 
the fruits of their robbery: but no sooner had 
they reached the forest, whither they were fol- 
lowed by their white enemies, than they rallied, 
were joined by another party almost equal in 
number to the first, and bursting on the frontiers- 
men, in ten mivutes killed, or made them all 
prisoners. 

The flames had long since caught the main 
part of the tavern, and the two young men. still 
in their chamber, and occupied hastily throwing 
on their clothes, saw a cloud of smoke which 
rose in one white mags from the floor and threat- 
ened to suffocate them. They threw themselves 
frantically against the door, fumbled at the bar 
which the strength of their assailants had forced 
upon the iron staples, and opened the door at 
last. It was only to fall into the arms of a dusky 
warrior, the foremost of ahundred others. Their 
rich dresses suspended over their heads the up- 
lifted weapons, and the two young men were 
made prisoners before the smoke was out of their 
eyes. 

Having rifled the tavern, and seeing that noth- 
ing remained for them to plunder, and nobody 
to kill, the Indiaus commenced their retreat, as 
the whole country was no doubt now upon its 
march, full of curiosity to find out what caused 
so brilliant a bonfire in the direction of the * Surry 
Tavern.” After much guttural debate, it was 
decided that the wagoners, one and all, should 
be bound together with the laudlady, and placed 
thus helpless in the kitchen, there take their chan- 
ces for a rescue by their friends, or failing that 
hope, be burut to death; and this being decided 
upon, and carried into execution, the Indians 
mounted Jack and Paul on horseback, with their 
hands bound behind them, and set off rapidly into 
the forest. 

Day dawned when they were not more than 
five miles from Pine Fork, deep in the ** Cypress 
Swamp” tract, where the Indians purposed con- 
cealing a portion of their bovty, To prevent 
the young men from discovering the place se- 
lected for the purpose, their eyes were bandaged, 
aud then commenced a continuous, though sub- 
dued “ palaver.” This, which was interrupted 
by many sonorous “ Oughs!’’ by which the In- 
dian expresses all his emotions, whether of dis- 
content or satisfaction, pleasure or pain, was 
wholly unintelligible to them: at present they 
seemed to express strong disapprobation. At 
last, however, they became plainly more appro- 
ving: —finally, when half an hour or more had 
passed, and when Jaek Purnell had for some time 
heard a voiee which seemed to him familiar, a 
seattered ‘“‘ good!” washeard. In the end, after 


ble,) speech from the familiar voice, an unani- 
mous and satisfactory **Ough! ough!” testified 
the general approbation, 

The young men suddenly found their hands 
unbound, and their eyes unbandaged. 

They looked around them on these swarthy 
faces, and the strange costumes they had as- 
sumed, with amazement. A small fire carefully 
shaded from throwing too much light, lit up these 
wild forms with singular effect. 

Jack Purnell, however, had no eyes for the In- 
dians. He saw standing calmly before him, with 
grave eyes and lips, no less a personage than 
Lory, 

* You are both free,” said Lory. 

“How!—we are—you!” stammered Jack, 
amazed and doubting his eyes. 

“ These Indians are friends to me,” said Lory, 
calmly; “and they have granted me your lives, 
Had Lory not been here they would have killed 
you—for you encumber them. 

Such of the Indians as understood any Eng- 
lish, here grunted an approbatory “ongh,” which 
had a most disagreeable effect upon the young 
men’s nerves, 

« And we are free, sir—uneonditionally free!" 
said Paul, with wonder. 

‘* Muskrat !+Muskrat!’”’ muttered the savages, 
who comprehended the young man rather from 
his tone and gestures, than his words. 

«They mean,” said Lory. “that you may leave 
them a present, if you choose, at Muskrat, the 
trapper’s hut.” ~ 

“And you alone, Lory, have delivered us,” 
said Paul, puzzled to death, 

“I am the son of Red Hawk," said Lory, 
proudly. “Red Hawk was a great brave :—-he 
is dead, but alive!” 

* Ough! ough! ough!” rose in reduplicated 
murmurs from the Indians, who regarded Lory 
with much esteem and respeet apparently; and 
after much gesticulation. speeches exchanged 
with the young chief, and, to tell the truth, many 
regretful looks at their unbound prisoners, and 
their waving locks, the wild band set off deeper 
into the swamp. In ten minutes they had dis- 
appeared like a vision, a dream. 

Is it possible we are free, Lory!” eried Jack, 
looking around nim, as though he really doubted 
his senses, _ 

“ Free-—yes, wholly free: and this spot is 
scarcely a league from the Fork. From that 
knoll through the trees you may see the lights.” 
And after uttering these words, Lory’s calm, 
grave face sank upon bis breast. 

* You a chief!” eried Jack. 

«J am called Lory, the Indian,” said he, * but 
my name is White Hawk.” 





a still more earnest, (though to them unintelligi- 
Vou. XVITI—47 


“These were Tuscaroras !" 
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** Nearly all of them.” 

*¢ Tuscaroras, or Delawares, or what,” saic 
Paul Hansford, “we are free, which really seems 
to me, cousin Jack, the most important fact of 
all: thanks to you, sir, to whom I return my best 
acknowledgments, we may now continue our 
Way.” 

* One word,” said the Indian, sadly, “ Lory 
thanks him who is Lord of all, and looks down 
equally on the white man and the Indian, that he 
has this night been enabled to save his tribe—the 
Tuscaroras—the commission of another outrage, 
though to them your murder would seem differ- 
ent, being pale faces. I was here by accident, 
and shall return with you. Do not speak to any 
one of this meeting with me. I am not what I 
seem, though so poor and weak at best. Say 
that you were taken and set free; but nothing 
more.” 

* We promise,” said the young men ; and then 
without exchanging a word, they bent their way 
through the thick brushwood toward Pine Fork, 
in solemn silence. 

Behind walked Lory, musing, it seemed, sadly ; 
but when the moon rose up, his lips moved and 
he smiled. 


(To be Continued. ) 





The Heart Can Trust No More. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Hopes once gone are gone forever, 
They return not to the heart; 
Though we seek them, yet they never 
Will again their life impart. 


Thus, if Love’s first vows are broken, 
Every dream of bliss is o’er 

Trpth once sullied is the token 

That the heart can trust no more. 


Wealth and beauty swiftly flying, 
Outward griefs can all be met ; 

- While. on plighted vows relying, 
Fortune’s frowns bring no regret. 


But, if truth bas once departed, 
Love’s fond dreains of bliss are v’er, 
Then alas! the broken-hearted 
Feels the heart can trust no more, 








MODERN ORATORY. 


When we consider the influence which has 
been exerted in every age and country by ora- 
tors, how armies have been raised and govern- 
ments subverted through the potent agency of 
the tongue, the subject selected cannot be deem- 
ed trivial. The power by which a speaker 
breathes into an assembly of men his own indi- 
viduality, leads them captive, and makes them 
willing instruments to accomplish his purpose, 
is a mighty and afearfulone. Eloquence of the 
tongue is possessed by few, but it is influential 
with all. The humblest and most illiterate have 
sensibilities which can be touched, and passions 
which ean be swayed by him who can express 
breathing thoughts in burning words. The fac- 
ulty of eloquence is a talent not to be hid, but to 
be exercised for noble ends. For its proper uS® 
the possessor must give an account in the courts 
above. It springs from the heart, deep, earnest, 
and spontaneous. Not easily defined, its pres- 
ence is always felt, sometimes it pleases the fancy, 
sometimes impresses the reason, but in its grand 
est Demosthenean exhibitions it seizes imagina- 
tion and will, holding the hearers spell-bound, as 
if entranced by a heavenly vision. Goldsmith 
says: “ A man may be called eloquent who trans- 
fers the passion or sentiment with which he is 
moved himself into the breast of another.” As 
a general rule, the man of purest motive, of sin- 
cerest conviction, will be greatest orator. The 
earnestness of a mind fully convinced, spreads 
to and through an audience with the rapidity of 
the electric spark. ‘Si vis me flere, dolendum 
est primum ipsi tibi.” This precept is worth 
more than many volumes of rhetoric without it. 
Eloquence to be of the highest order must “ ap- 
ply and command the dictates of reason to the 
imagination, for the better moving of the appe- 
tite and will.” Itis best judged of by its effects. 
He who accomplishes his object by speech, who 
carries his point, whether at the bar, in the sen- 
ate, or on the stump, must be considered, in some 
degree, an orator. Nature and art combine to 
form the eloquent man, the former the granite 
basis, the latter the elegant superstructure. Or- 
atory, where properly used, is one of the most 
beneficent of agents, accomplishing reforms, build- 
ing up truth, pulling down error. It may be used, 
and too often is, by unprincipled men, to mislead 
and betray the people. The great epic poet of 
modern times, John Milton, ascribes the faculty 
of eloquence to Belial : 


“ He seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
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The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts were low : 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.” 


There are many Belials in real life of whom 
we should beware. Like Satan touched by 
Ithuriel’s spear, they stand revealed when tried 
by the rules of sound morality. The well-wish- 
ers of their country and their race, are bound to 
use all honorable means to prevent the spread 
of evil counsels. The cultivation of eloquence 
should not be neglected by the good, it will not 
be by the wise. Whether the ancients or mo- 
dern have excelled in oratory, is a question which 
has been much and ably discussed. The an- 
cients bestowed more attention on oratory as an 
art, were more critical ia their choice of lan- 
guage, and addressed themselves more to the 
imagination and passions of their hearers. The 
moderns address themselves more to the reason, 
iatroduce a greater number of facts into their 
speeches, and are less violent aud elaborate in 
their gesticulation. The committing to memo- 
ry and of delivering carefully written composi- 
tons was quite usualin ancient times. A recent 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, recommends 
its adoptions by modern speakers. ‘The modern 
orator collects the facts for his speech, usually 
leaving diction and gestures to spring fronr the 
excitement of the moment. The moderns: pay 
more regard to the substance, the ancients paid 
more to the form and delivery of an oration. A 
speech to be appropriate and effective, should 
neither be entirely ex tempore, nor altogether pre- 
pared. That which springs from new and un- 
expected circumstances, should be so artfully 
joined to what is the result of careful prepara- 
tion as to defy detection and appear one harmo- 
nious whole. This faculty was possessed by 
Fox in an uncommon degree. The ancients 
have produced the greater models of oratory, 
but the moderns the greater number. Liberty 
and popular institutions are necessary to the de- 
velopment of the noblest form of oratory. Wher- 
ever eloquence has a theatre meet for it, there it 
is stimulated into being and growth. This hea- 
ven-born plant sickens and dies under the shade 
of despotism. Among the causes which tended 
to the full development of oratory in aucient 
Greece and Rome, may be mentioned these: 
the judges especially in Athens, were numerous, 
little governed by precedent and much by ap- 
peals to their feelings; in Greece, while she was 
a democracy, the period of her greatest excel- 
lence in oratory, all honors were in the gift of 
the people. a people go intelligent and of so ex- 
quisite a taste, that a high degree of oratorical 
preparation was a thing of absolute vecessity ; in 





Rome, the highest honors of the state, consul- 


ships, tribuneships, positions in the army as well 
as in the Senate, awaited those who could please 
the popular ear. Age seems not to dim the 
great names of Demosthenes and Cicero, fami- 
liar to us as household words. Their respective 
countries produced many other great orators, but 
they all fade in comparison with them as stars 
before the risen sun. Demosthenes is, perhaps, 
the noblest model of oratory. He combined in 
his efforts, in admirable proportion, appeals to 
the reason and the feelings; his passion and en- 
thusiasm were based on the granite foundation 
of rigid argumentation. Cicero paid more atten- 
tion to the graces of speech, was more artistic, 
copious and ornate. Demosthenes had more rug- 
ged strength, more of that vehemence which bears 
away all obstacles. When speaking, Cicero 
thought more of himself, Demosthenes more of 
hissubject. Both were models of industry ; both, 
life-long, strove for the highest excellence in their 
difficult art, adding to transcendent natural ge- 
uius, the greatest culture. Noble exemplars! 
never to be forgotten or disregarded now or in 
coming time. ‘The best and wuest eloquence is 
that which twines all ornament, all appeal, to 
the passions and sensibilities, around the massive 
pillar of clear and solid reasoning. He, he is 
the great orator who binds the reason first, for 
then his hold is firm, strong and enduring. ‘There 
are many obstacles in the way of the modern or- 
ator. He addresses masses less under the influ- 
ence of their feelings, less poetical, every way 
more practical and scientific. The ‘supplosio 
pedis’ and the ‘percussio frontis et femoris’ 
which were frequently used, even at the bar in 
the time of Cicero, would now be deemed by 
most audiences extravagant, if not absolutely ri- 
diculous. The modern system of sending pledg- 
ed representatives to deliberative assemblies 
whose votes can be predicted with almost wath- 
ematical aceuracy, is a great damper to elo- 
quence, because one of its most powerful stimu- 
lants is removed—the hope and expectation of 
influencing votes. The wide-spread and powerful 
influence of the press has made the mere delivery 
of orations a matter of not near sv much impor- 
tance as it was anciently. Knowing this, the 
modern orator is too apt to slight the delivery of 
his subject-matter, being more solicitous to please 
his million readers than his few hundred or lew 
thousand hearers. Opposition and revolution 
are incentives to eloquence, but the former must 
not be overpowering, nor the latter merely a 
military one. In the early part of the French 
Revolution of 1789, when the public mind was 
stimulated to a high degree of activity, orators 
bold and impassioned were produced, but when 
the people became cruel and licentious, and gov- 
ernment a military despotism, there was no soil 
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-Wwhereon eloquence could grow and flourish. 
Oratory prepares a nation for a crisis, but it be- 
comes dumb amidst the din of arms and the ex- 
cesses of acorrtipted people. Corruption of na- 
tional manuers leads to a decline of all the nobler 
arts of life, among which eloquence is ove of 
the chief. In modern times, the nations which 
have made most progress in oratory are Great 
Britain, France, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, which is due in no inconsiderable degree to 
their free forms of government. Hume in his 
Essays, speaks very slightingly of the parlimen- 
tary eloquence of England, but this was in 1742, 
long before the palmiest age of her oratory. She 
had had a Somers and a Bolingbroke, and other 
great orators, but they were to be followed by 
those, “the latchets of whose shoes they were 
not worthy to unloose.” The most illustrious 
period of British oratory began with the rise of 
Chatham, and ended with the careers of Burke, 
Pitt, Fox and Sheridan. In the memorable trial 
of Warren Hastings, were displayed the gigantic 
powers of the greatest orators then living—ora- 
tors who would favorably compare with those 
of any country at any period. Chatham was 
gathered to his fathers before the commencement 
of the Hastings trial; but had he lived, we can- 
not doubt he would have been first and foremost 
in denouncing the oppressor of India. Never 
did so terrible a storm of invective fall upon the 
devoted head of any man-as upon Hastings’, 
around him blazed the corruscations of the sons 
of genius. We should ever hold the name and 
fame of Chatham in dearest remembrance, for 
he was the firmest and most dauntless champion 
of colouial rights. His voice was not without 
influence in breathing hope and courage into an 
oppressed people beyond the sea. They heard 
a uoble Lord in the House of Peers saying: “If 
I were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 
J never would lay down my arms, never, never, 
never!” Chatham was not unlike Mirabeau in 
the impetuosity aud severity of his denunciation. 
A greater orator than his son, he had not his ad- 
ministrative talents, his tact, and prudence. 
But if a great and corrupt enemy of his country 
was to be ‘struck to the earth, and that by one 
blow from which he never should recover, he 
was the man for the act. His eloquence, never 
very systematic or argumentative, had yet great 
discreetness and force; it was like a thunder- 
bolt, * scattering that it may reach, and shatter- 
ing what it reaches.” Like his character, his 
oratory was dignified and lofty; scorving the 
trite topics of the little men, it ascended ~ the 
highest heaven of invention.” His denunciation 
of the employment of savages against the revolt- 
ed colonists, was one of the finest of his efforts. 





Could any figure have been more appropriate, 
any language more eloquent than this: “ From 
the tapestry that adorns these walls, the noble an- 
cestor of this noble lord, frowns with indigna- 
tion at the disgrace of his country.” High honors 
have been won by the British statesmen, in par- 
liamentary eloquence, during the present centu- 
ry. but they all yield the palm to the great ora- 
tors of the last. Britain has produced no ora- 
tors equal to Chatham, Pitt. Fox and Burke, the 
brilliant stars of the eighteenth century. Burke 
and Fox had many points of likeness with many 
marked differences. Both were great men and 
great ofators in the same high sphere of action 
for matty years. In the earlier period of their 
career, they agreed substantially in politics. The 
impetuous Fox was proud to look up to the phi- 
losopic Burke as his Mentor. They fought to- 
gether against a corrupt ministry; they battled 
manfully for oppressed America, at a time when 
her friends were few and feeble; they eloquently 
espoused the cause of humanity in India. On 
the French Question, the friendship of years was 
sundered and that forever. Both Burke and 
Fox possessed eloquence in the highest degree 
and best sense; both were strong thinkers ‘and 
deep feelers. Fox, it is true, had his faults, but 
they were not ignoble in their character; he de- 
tested cruelty, scorned meanness, and hated op- 
pression in every form and wherever found. He 
was the greatest debater of his time, and fully 
deserved his soubriquet of “the Great Common- 
er.” In some important respects, he excelled 
both Burke and Pitt. He was more direct, more 
earnest, aud applied himself more readily to the 
discussion of new and unexpected topics. His 
speeches sound less like set speeches. the pro- 
ducts of the closet and the lamp ; but in clearness 
and force, they were not and have not been ex- 
celled. Not so rhetorical as Burke’s, they were 
better calculated to move popular assemblies. 
Pitt was an orator of the first class. His power 
of reasoning were comprehensive; his language 
classic, copious, and harmovious ; bis manner full 
of dignity and grace. More Ciceronian in his 
style aud more majestic in his mien thau his great 
rival Fox, he was surpassed by him in that sin- 
cerity of manner, and that forgetfulness of self, so 
necessary to produce conviction. Burke, in bis 
oratory, was dignified and imposing, his grasp of 
a question was comprehensive, and his deduc- 
tions those of a philosopher. In varied know- 
ledge, in richness of imagination, in beauty of 
style, and in moral power, he was unequalled. 
Burke, though more philosophic, more compre- 
hensive. and possessiug greater powers of gen- 
eralization, yielded to Fox in the arts of debate. 
The speeches of the former read like essays; the 
essays of the latter read like speeches. The one 
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was the greater writer, the other the greater or- 
ator. The eloquence of Sheridan was sparkling, 
witty, and orvate; but his wit was sometimes too 
highly polished, and his oratory sometimes the- 
atrical. His power of denunciation, brilliancy of 
fancy. and courage in debate, did his party good 
service through many long and stormy conflicts. 
Though far inferior to Burke, Fox and Pitt, with 
whom he usually acted, in the higher quajiifica- 
tious of an orator, he had great tact and quick- 
ness in the display of whatever information he 
possessed. His speech, on the Begum Charge, 
indeed, by its effects, was one of the greatest ora- 
torical efforts ever made. Wm. Wilberforce must 
not be forgotten when oratory is the theme. 
His eloquence was characterized by deep feeling 
and the purest taste. It was eminently persua- 
sive, but seldom rose into the impassioned. In 
the celebrated debates upon the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, he was the master spirit. Among 
the great orators whom England has produced 
in the present century, Canning, Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Erskine, Windham, Grey, Huskis- 
son, D'Israeli, Derby, Peel, Russell and Macau- 
lay, stand préeminent. I cannot, without being 
tog prolix, indulge even in a sketch of the few 


quence are exuberance, enthusiasm, and a fervor 
sometimes running intoextravagance. The differ- 
ence between Irish and Scotch eloquence is well 
expressed by Hazlitt: * The first of these is en- 
tirely the offspring ofimpulse, the last of mechanism. 
The one is as full of fancy as it is bare of facts: 
the other excludes all fancy and is weighed down 
with facts.” Plunket’s speech against the Leg- 
islative Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Curran’s Defence of Rowan, are worthy of spe- 
cial notice. ‘The description in the latter of uni- 
versal emancipation, is not surpassed in elo- 
quence by any passage, in any oration I have 
everread. Robert Emmet’s dying speech is full 
of the deepest eloquence, and shows how great 
an orator was lost, in the bloom of youth, to Ire- 
land and to the world. The oratory of Curran 
was chiefly displayed at the bar; it was impas- 
sioned, brilliant with wit, and bright with faney. 
Grattan’s finest efforts were made in the Irish 
Parliament. His manner and appearance were 
somewhat peculiar, but the strength of his 
thoughts and the grandeur of his language al- 
ways hushed into silence whatever assembly he 
addressed. He was more coucise and graphic 
than Curran; less poetic, less humorous, less 


mentioned. Brougham and Canning present| versatile in his talent. In strong denunciation, 
many points of antithesis. They both had mark-| in bitter sarcasm, Grattan was unrivalled. On 
ed characteristics, and were often in mental col-| French oratory I must be brief to an unsatisfacto- 
lision. Unlike in personal appearance,. their|ry degree. The English have excelled the French 
style of oratory wasessentially different. Brough-|in parliamentary oratory, but have produced 
am paid little attention to the melody of language | fewer eloquent divines. The age of Louis XIV. 
or the graces of the school, trusting to impress by| was distinguished by the great pulpit orators, 
his stores of knowledge. He is a great master| Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Saurin. 
of sarcasm and invective, and his power and di-| Bossuet, perhaps the greatest of pulpit orators, 
rectness of argument surpasses Canning. The| was full of dignity, and often sublime. The 
latter was more classic, more witty, more ornate. | want of free iustitutions through the greater por- 
‘ Not so practical or so comprehensive as his fa-| tion of her history, has prevented France from 
vorite statesman Pitt, hé was not unlike Sheri-| producing many popular orators. Her first rev- 
dan in the splendor of his diction and the ele-| olution was not unfruitful in eloquent men, cou- 
gance of his manner. In the words of another, | spicuous among whom were Mirabeau, Barnave, 
“ The style of Canning is like the convex mir- Vergniaud, Danton, and Robespierre. The first 
ror, which scatters every ray of light that falls| was the most distinguished for oratory ; and per- 
upon it, and sparkles in whatever position it is| haps France has never produced, in that respect, 
viewed; that of Brougham is like the concave|his equal. Abrupt and graphic in diction, fer- 
speculum, scattering no indiscriminate radiance, | vid io thought and manner, terrible in denuncia- 
but having its light concentrated into one intense|tion, of dauatless courage, and of great versa- 
and tremendous focus.” Sir Robert Peel was the | tility—these were the characteristics which made 
most adroit and effective parliamentary speaker | him the ruling spirit in the storm of debate. In 
of his time ; but his feelings were not warm, and | the present century, Berryer, Guizot, Thiers, and 
he seldom addressed himself to the imagination| Lamartine have won high positions in the ranks 
or fancy. He had too much craftiness, too much of eloquence. Guizot and Thiers for many years 
policy apparent in every action, to stir to its|were rival statesmen as well as rival orators. 
depths the popular mind. Nor must the elo-|The former possesses more dignity of manner 
quent sons of gifted and unfortunate Ireland be| and style, and takes a more philosophic view of 
forgotten. Her Curran, ber Grattan, her Plun-|a question; the latter in versatility, in adroitness, 
ket and her Flood, will live while there remuins| and in the power of minute description, is his 
upon earth any appreciation of eloquence in its|superior. Guizot is the greater orator, for his 
noblest form. The characreristics of Irish elo-' audience go away full of the subject of which 
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he has treated; while Thiers engrosses them 
more with himself. One is more convincing ; 
the other more astonishing. The eloquence of 
my own country is an attractive theme, but one 
80 extensive as to require a volume, and not a 
portion of an essay, for its elucidation. In early 
colonial times, there was little scope for oratory. 
The felling of trees, the expulsion of savages, 
and the procuring of the necessaries of life, fur- 
nished full employment for the settlers. Besides, 
the legislative assemblies had but a very limited 
jurisdiction. ‘They and the people were closely 
bound down by a power beyond the sea, and 
were obedient to edicts penned thousands of 
miles distant. It was not until British oppres- 
sion had aroused resistance in the bosoms of our | 
ancestors, that popular eloquence became a| 
power in the State. When great questions are 
forced by circumstances upon the popular mind, 
genius seizes the golden moment in which to per- 
manently impress, in which to acquire immortal 





fame. British tyranny in the form of port bills, 
writs of assurance, taxation of gea, and standing | 
armies, brought to life and light the abilities of | 
men who had been slumbering in their strength. | 
Otis, Quincy, John Adams, and Samuel Ad- 
ams were responsive to their country’scall. John 
Adams was a speaker of great power, impress- 
ing by the force of his ideas and the warmth of 
his feelings; superior to Samuel Adams in elo- 
quence, the latter did not yield to him, or to any, 
in solidity of argument, sound sense, and genu- 
ine patriotism. Otis and Heury were the great- 
est of our revolutionary orators. Quincy and Lee 
possessed more polish, but they possessed less 
depth of enthusiasm and force of intellect. James 
Otis in the character of his mind and eloquence, 
was of the same order as Patrick Henry, Chat- 
ham, aud Mirabeau. Bold in his figures, strong 
in his conceptions, his eloquence was overpow- 
ering ; his blade, if not highly polished, was so 
massive, that it struck to the earth the strongest 
of his foes. Henry was beyond all comparison 
the greatest orator of his time; nor has America 
or Europe since produced his superior. He 
possessed deep enthusiasm and lofty courage, a 
graceful mien, and a voice of great range and 
power. When in the full career of his oratori- 
cal efforts, he might be aptly compared to the 
eagle soaring with tireless wing and unblanched 
eye, towards the noon-day sun. He spoke in 
assemblies distinguished for eloquent men; he 
was not like Pompey’s pillar, which appears lof- 
tier from the surrounding plain. When he spoke 
it was impossible not to listen, and to listen to 
him was to beentranced. His speeches are very 
imperfectly reported ; many of his finest efforts 
not being reported at all. Most who attempted 





it found it impossible to take notes while he 


spoke. Not metaphysical, not highly ornate, 
not elaborate in style or manuer, vor variously 
learned, he had strong natural sense, and a rare 
knowledge of the human heart. It was his to 
convince, to persuade, to enchain, to sweep with 
a master’s hand all the chords of human feeling. 
He 


“ So charming left his voice, that we a while 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hear. 


He resembled Chatham more than he did any 
other British orator. That grand outburst of 
patriotic feeling in the House of Burgesses which 
concludes with, ** As for me, give me liberty or 
death,” has never been surpassed in moral sub- 
limity. Said Jefferson, “he spoke as Homer 
wrote.” Said John Randolph, * he was Shaks- 
peare and Garrick combined.” The classic and 
harmonious Richard Henry Lee, and the impet- 
uous Innes, were great Virginia orators. but not 
comparable to the thunder-bearing Henry. Mas- 
sachusetts, South Carolina and Virginia have 
given birth to a greater number of illustrious ora- 
tors, than any other States of the Union. Mas- 
sachusetts has produced an Otis, a Quincy, John 
and Samuel Adams, a Dexter, an Ames, a Choate, 
and an Everett, and Webster, greater than them 
all, is her adopted son. South Carolina boasts 
a Rutledge, of Revolutionary memory, whom 
Patrick Henry pronounced the most eloquent 
man in the Congress of 1774- She was proud, 
and justly so, of her Hayne and her McDuf- 
fie, and above all, of her great son, Cal- 
houn. None of his rivals excelled him in clear 
and condensed argumentation, in the power of 
thorough analysis, in force of diction, and sin- 
cerity of manner. Virginia is not only the mother 
of States, but the mother of orators. Her Henry, 
Lee, and Innes have been already alluded to. 
William Wirt was born, it is true, in Maryland, 
but he was Virginia's son by adoption. Never 
much in political life, his eloquence belongs al- 
most exclusively to the bar. In a profession 
which has produced in this country many pro- 
found and eloquent men, he stood, if not first, 
among the foremost. For many years he was 
the acknowledged rival of Pinkney, the great 
Maryland barrister. Pinkney was more elabo- 
rate in his manner and diction, more solid and 
condensed in his argumentation, but in richness 
of imagination, in the flowers of fancy, in true 
fervor and naturalness of eloquence, Wirt was 
unquestionably his superior. William C. Pres- 
ton, the orator of inspiration, is a native of Vir- 
ginia. In fervency of manner and richness of 
imagery, he knows no superior. In one depart- 
ment of eloquence—the pathetic—he excels all 
living orators. It is somewhat remarkable that 
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Patrick Henry and Henry Clay were both born 
jn Hanover county, Virginia; the places of their 
nativity being only a few miles distant from each 
other. The venerable form of Clay is bowing 
beneath the weightof years, and his clarion voice 
will be heard no more, or seldom, if at all, in the 
halls of debate. We can speak of him histori- 
cally, free from the bias of party, we can judge 
of him as an orator with somewhat of the im- 
partiality of posterity ; that posterity will, with- 
out doubt, assign to him among American ora- 
tors a place second to Henry alone, if second to 
any. Nature gave to him all the gifts in her 
power, to which he has added by assiduous cul- 
ture. Like Henry his enthusiasm is deep; bis 
spirit noble. He is social, warm-hearted, san- 
guine, and of a dauntless courage. Better read 
in men than books, he has yet knowledge of the 
latter sufficient to enable him to lead in assem- 
blies full of learned men, In the present cen- 
tury, the greatest names in American oratory 
are Clay and Webster. They need fear no com- 
parison with transatlantic models. Clay ismore 
brilliant, more diffuse, more enthusiastic, and 
better calculated than Webster to sway the 
mdsses. The latter is graver in his manner, 
more philosophic in his method, more precise in 
his diction. Clay impresses more when he 
speaks—Webster when he is read. The influ- 


and a highly poetic diction. When speaking, 
the whole man appears permeated with feeling — 
tremulous with emotion. Though our nation is 
but of yesterday, our orators favorably compare 
with those of the Old World. In addition to 
those already mentioned, we can boast among the 
dead, a Wickham, a Barry, the brilliant and sar- 
eastic Randolph, the chivalric and poetic Pren- 
tiss, full of the most impassioned eloquence, the 
learned Legaré, and the logical Wright. Among 
the adopted sous of the United States, who hold 
a high rank in oratory, may be mentioned Alex- 
ander Hamilton, clear in style and forcible in 
argument, thoroughly exhausting whatever he 
touched—Thomas Addis Emmet, a man of deep 
feeling, sound judgment, and a persuasive man- 
ner—and Soulé,-glowing with all the fervor of 
the sunny South, and possessing the grace and 
vivacity of his native France. Of the many 
other living orators of America, whether in or 
out of our National Legislature, the limits of a 
single essay do not permit me to treat. Our 
courts of law, and our pulpits, often resound 
with the truest eloquence. Oratory is an art not 
easily acquired; it demands, and is worthy of 
the deepest study. Does any one aspire for ex- 
cellence in it? Let him “scorn delights and live 
laborious days.” Our country presents a noble 
field for the display of popular eloquence. In 


ence of the former is more dependent upon his|times past, it has enabled the patriot to rescue 


manner—the latter is as solid in his attain- 


ments as his native hills. Preston and Webster | it may foil other Catalines, and hold up to pub-. 


are antipodes in oratory. Preston is poetical, 
florid, fanciful. Webster is Doric, thoroughly 
Doric. When the one speaks, the idea of beauty 
is ever present to the mind; when the other, the 
impression of power is always received. When 
deeply roused, as when beset by able and un- 
scrupulous adversaries, he seems to be the im- 
personation of logic set on fire. The English 
aptly compare him, when speaking, to a steam- 
engine at work. His reply to Hayne was the 
greatest single effort ever made in the United 
States Senate. It isto beclassed with the great- 


est triumphs of eloquence, with the oration of 


Demosthenes on the Crown, with Cicero’s ora- 
tions against Cataline, and with Sheridan's 
speech on the Begum Charge. Edward Eve- 


rett and Rufus Choate are living orators, of 
whom, though neither are in political life, not 


only New England, but the whole country may 


be proud. The former is perhaps the most tho- 


rough rhetorician of our public speakers. All 


his productions evidence high classical attain- 
ments, and the most refined taste. His style has 


less strength than Webster's, but more of grace 
aud beauty. Choate in the character of his elo- 
quence, is not unlike the celebrated Fisher Ames. 
He possesses much learning, a rich imagination, 


his country from pressing danger: in the future 


lic scorn a Hastings or a Verres. 


D. S. G. C. 
Washington, March, 1852. 





THE FOREST BURIAL. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Rest thee, lov’d one we have laid thee, 
Where the wildwood maketh sighs, 
Tears perfume the bed we made thee, 
Where the wither’d foliage lies ; 

Far away from native dwelling, 

We must chaunt thy requiem ; 

Few the hearts with sadness swelling, 
Few will join the fun’ral hymn. 


On the morrow we must leave thee, 
Lonely in the woodland grave, 
Where the vine a tomb shall weave thee, 





Creeping where the branches wave ; 

All thy love let nature breathe it, 

When the vernal hours return, 

Write thy name with flowers and wreathe it 
Round thy holy forest urn. 
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Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 
WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


June 8th. The excessive fatigue of yester- 
day's interesting march,—the mournful and wild 
dreams, and the storm of the bivouac, having all 
passed away with the night, the sun—bright as 
a broad gleam of unlooked-for Hope—easts al- 
most a dazzling beauty upon the narrow valley. 
Nature, as if in the freak of a most smiling mood, 
has here assembled in the desert, the admired 
features of her favorite regions: the contrast is 
delightful at meeting ; painful at parting. 

Thus, wander where we will, man is at best, 


“ A pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear.” 


But sometimes our frail mechanism goes wrong ; 
the tear is a shower—a deluge; and the smile 
but an evanescent bow of hope alone. 

Leaving then only too early the most spark- 
ling and rich foliage, the white cliffs and the crys- 
tal streamlet of this romantic glen—which some 
wretch has named “ Ash Hollow,” we were soon 
monotonously clanking our rusty sabres over the 
fiat sands of the Northern Platte,—this twin off- 
spring of mountain and homely plain. Buttruthto 
tell, just here, for fourteen miles, which we marched 


- to-day, this bank of the river is broken into bill and 


ravine; the white sand scarce shaded by weeds ; 
and the bluffs, near by, deeply washed by rains, 
were wild and desolate; and there were cliffs of 
marly rock; and one of indurated clay, under 
which we marched, was honeycombed by thou- 
sands of swallows, which swarmed like bees, and 
twittered over our heads. 

We passed also two gravel beds of streams, 
now dry. that were positive ridges ; and actually, 
on one side, marked by a slight margin of grass, 
without a bauk! 

Amid all the arid desolation, as usual, were 
some beautiful and delicate flowers; honey- 
suckles, and the white and fragrant bloom of 
mosses. I thought they redeemed and softened 
it—as sometimes Pity the desolation of heart. 

It was the fate of a melancholy buffalo,— 
whether misused and misanthropic,—shunning 
the vulgar herd, or exiled, as an old and hardened 
sinner, to this solitude, to encounter us here; and 
it was the unhappy destiny of a very Nimrod 
amongst us, defiant of scorching sun and sand, 
oblivious that no centaur, he rode a hapless 
horse, and taking to his eyes the “sales” of this 
ancient beast, to give him impetuous chase. The 
bull traly fled with a lean and hungry speed, but 
followed, like a manifest destiny the beaten track, 





careless of all evasion, right on—on! Seduced, 
perhaps, by this facility, my friend, the Nimrod, 
pursued thus mile after mile, straight ou !—dis- 
appearing at times, to be marked again by the 
shining sand he ever scattered to the air; and 
finally we saw that he had fired, and the chase 
disappeared. This unerring and deadly shot 
after so long and pertinacious a pursuit, gave him 
credit with us all; until at last, we came up; 
and there surely lay the bull: but, strange to say, 
no scrutiny could discover a wound !—and soon 
the marvel was, how he had lived so long; he 
had only closed a long-standing mortgage to the 
crows ;—the ardent hunter was not there to dis- 
pute possession! He had suddenly become in- 
terested in some undiscoverable object which 
happened to lay far from the road. 

- June 9. The country is rather less wild in ap- 
pearance, and the bottom smoother ; but there is 
still much bare sand; limestone rock occurred in 
the dry bed of a wide water course. 

The pest of a light dust-bearing breeze from 
behind may be noticed, as giving a color to one’s 
thoughts, as well as linen; although, in truth, 
both are habitually checkered. Pity it is, that 
petty annoyances muddy so much the current of 
our lives. 


“Tis the vile daily drop on drop that wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares.” 


Happy his philosophy, who weighs them as dust 
in the balance! For my part I manage gener- 
ally to laugh at material troubles; for those that 
attack the soul, I commend as a remedy such a 
chase as another friend of mine took this morn- 
ing. He was following at the heels of a small 
herd of buffalo with that reckless rush, to which 
in glad excitement we then abandon ourselves, 
when a great bull, just before him, popped into 
a gully; the horse plunged on him, sending his 
rider sprawling, but with aceuracy between the 
bull’s horns! ‘The first of this interesting group 
to recover his legs, was the horse, which ran off 
with alacrity several miles, Next the bull rose, 
and shook himself, very much with the astonish- 
ed air, I imagine, of the lassoed Kentuckian, 
who “liked to know how that was done.” 
Meanwhile my friend is on his back at the bull's 
feet. I once threw a bone at such a beast, who, 
“smarting with his wounds grown cold,” reared 
up and brought down both hoofs with a precis- 
ion and force, that mashed it to powder! This 
bull, perhaps, took the affair for a practical joke, 
and giving the gentleman one good look—which 
he will remember—with great good nature ran 
off. Had he been wounded, or distressed and 
enraged by the chase, he had killed him! 

We met here a number of boats laden with 
buffalo robes; and although drawing but eight 
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inches of water, they had been some two months 
descending the hundred miles from Fort Lara- 
mie; the hardy boatmen, who are also the trap- 
pers, hunters, &c., of the Fur Company, spend- 
ing perhaps half the time in the water. Only 
for a short season in favorable years, is the river 
navigable atall. This attempt was now aban- 
doned ; and wagons and carts had been sent for 
to transport their party back to the Fort! 

These men, called Engagés, are generally 
French creoles—and form a small class as dis- 
tinct in character from any other, as is the sailor 
from his fellow bipeds who dwell upon shore. 
But with, if possible, less of forecast, he some- 
what resembles the said sailor—isolated ou the 
prairie desert, as the other on the sea. He has 
a patient and submissive obedience, with a seem- 
ing utter carelessness of privations, such as 
would drive a seaman to mutiny; with the same 
reckless abandon to some transient and coarse 
enjoyments, he is a hardy and light-hearted chi!d 
of nature—of nature in her wildest simplicity : 
and in these, her solitudes, he receives a step- 
mother’s care, and battles with a stout heart 
against her most wintry moods. He resembles 
the Indian, too, and is generally of kindred blood ; 
he possesses his perseverance, his instinctive sa- 
gacity, and his superstition. A very Gascon, he 
has the French cheerful facility of aeccommoda- 
tion to his fated exigencies, and lightens all by 
an invincible and contagious mirth. He is hand- 
some, athletic, active; dresses chiefly in buck- 
skin; wears a sash and knife; lives precari- 
ously, generally on flesh alone; is happy when 
his pipe is lit; and when he cannotsmoke, sings 
asoug. He is armed and vigilant while at his 
severest labors. 

He joyously spends his ten dollars a month in 
alechol, tobacco, coffee and sugar, and in gaudy 
presents to some half-breed belle; paying the 
most incredible prices for these extravagant lux- 
uries. 

June 10. The nights are cold; the mornings 
warm, until about 9 o’clock, when a breeze 
springs up, ending generally in a very disagreea- 
ble gale. We came in sight early this morning 
of the “ Courthouse,” a hill, or immense mound, 
which strongly resembles such a building, with 
Wings ; it rests imposingly on a bluff; the sides 
are’ near a cream color, with apparently, a 
black roof. The country is much smoother and 
pleasanter, and we passed to-day a tributary to 
the Platte, some sixty yards wide, and resem- 
bling it in its characteristies. Our camp is on 
the river, and without wood fuel. The Court- 
house appears a half mile off; in reality it is four 
or five. We come in sight to-day, also, of the 
Chimuey Rock, at a distance of thirty miles; it 
had the appearance of a tall post seen a mile off. 


Vou. X VIII.—48 


These celebrated formations seem the frames of 
lofty hills, which the elements have wasted 
away ; they seem formed of marl, or aconglom- 
erate to which the sand gives the character of 
mortar. I discovered to-day the most beautiful 
species of cactus I have ever seen; itisa single 
sphere resting on the surface of the ground ; the 
inner leaves of the flower have the most delicate 
shades of pink and flesh color, and the outer 
a pale lilac. A small and delicate species of 
ground-squirrel abounds: it is remarkable for 
cheerful and exquisitely musical notes; resem- 
bling, but clearer and pleasanter than any bird's. 

Those of us with any anatomical pretensions, 
are in a regular puzzle over a skeleton head of 
a small quadruped, which was found here; it 
seems totally deficient in holes or sockets for 
eyes: the verdict is, | believe, that it is a non- 
descript. 

I. F. “And how do you like ‘ A Glimmering 
Light on Mesmerism,’ which I perceive you have 
been reading !” 

C. “It shows a research quite extraordinary 
for a soldier—generally exposed to much literary 
privation; his enquiring and sceptical mind has 
been excited and puzzled by the strange devel- 
opments, or pretensions of this magical philoso- 
phy.” 

I. F. “In our day the deep searcher of the 
Unkuown, the wonderful,—the occult in science, 
or religion, fears not persecution, but rather 
neglect; he cannot interest the public mind; it 
is the mechanical age, and the greatest triumphs 
of science are the most practical: it is the age 
of steam.” 

C. “Only too true! Other works of genius 
are scarcely recognized: poetry is as dead as 
astrology: life is exhausted, and the mind over- 
powered by the accumulation of facts. ° 

I. F. “Poets have turned Cosmogonists ; 
and the arcana of nature present the only field 
for speculative science ; and there truly is infi- 
nite room for observation and study, to form syn- 
thetic solutions of these mysteries, now the dreams 
of ‘ our philosophy.’ ” 

C. “But even science is at fault—philoso- 
phy at a discount. The public mind is occupied 
with the therism of demagogues and infidels, 
who abandoning themselves to licentious specu- 
lations on human destiny, attract multitudes of 
fanatical followers, whose minds they bewilder, 
and whose morals they debase.” 

I. F. ‘ What you say can scarcely apply be- 
yond those hotbeds of vice and folly—the great 
cities; their immense command of the press, 
which taxes all the powers of steam, should not 
deceive you by its clamor—as it does them- 
selves—as to their real magnitude and impor- 
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bosom of these unknown solitudes—from this vir- 
gin soil, contribute to this cosmical science, still 
so barren of results?” 

C. “Undoubtedly there ismuch opportunity ; 
but after all, the soldier, no matter what his taste 
or cultivation, must, to succeed, devote himself 
to his profession. But my eyes are open; per- 
haps I have at times, recognized something new. 
For instance, the slightest culture—the mere ac- 
cidental stirring of the soil in these barren re- 
gions, excites new growths; about the gardens 
and fields of our remote outposts, spring up 
weeds, shrubs, bushes and trees, far away from 
any the like. From this fact, extensively ob- 
served, J infer that the earth every where con- 
tains the germs of growths suited to the climate ; 
that these germs or principles of vegetable life 
are a part or property of soils, lying dormant, in 
some cases for ages, ready for an exciting cause 
and the proper time to be developed for the use 
of man, or other animal.” 

I. F. «It is new to me; but I have heard that 
the plantain and Jamestown-weed have followed 
the footsteps of the pioneers of our continent,— 
making their progress from ocean to ocean.” 

C. “ And it is true, so far as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe; and I have heard the same 
asserted of the partridge and bee; and certaiuly 
with acolour of truth; but a very great obstacle 
of science is an impatient proneness to theory, 
leading to a hasty assumption of doubtful facts. 
It would now be easy and comfortable to as- 
sume that my guard and sentinels are vigilant; 
nevertheless, by your leave, I shall as philosoph- 
ically as possible, betake myself to its investiga- 
tion.” 

I. F. “But a last word—you should fail not 
to note in your diary, however dryly, all natural 
phenomena; they may come in play, and serve 
another if not yourself—au revoir / ” 

June 11th.—We marched ten miles over the 
smooth level, and turned to the river for water. 
While there, I sketched on my knee a striking 
view, including the chimney rock, still in front 
of us. Mounting my horse and riding on at the 
signals, immediately the scenery which I had ad- 
mired, faded from thought and memory: there 
had been rain iu the vightt; and the rare atmos- 
phere and the heat of the bright morning, gave 
rise to a soft and varying mirage, which was 
thrown, like a gauze veil, with a charming grace 
and exquisite illusion, upon scenery of strange 
beauty : truly— 


“ At airy distance with majestic motion.” 
_ Although as indescribable as the dream struc- 


tures of uncontrolled faney, the ever varying and 
fantastic beauties seen this day, leave a vivid 


impression; and I attempt faithfully, though 
feebly, to paint them; for they must surprise, if 
they give not pleasure. 

On the left and front, was the continuous hill 
range of infinite variety of shape,—the wild sport 
of the elements—and of colouring too: the white 
and yellow marl and sand; the green grass; the 
dark blue cedars on the tops of mound and cliff; 
and the moving procession of shadows from the 
light mist clouds ; for the life and grace of motion 
pervaded every element of the scene. On the 
left, the square bluffs were like the Hudson pal- 
isades, with here and there a pilaster of silvery 
white; right in front, stood the lofty white chim- 
ney rock, like the pharos of a prairie sea; be- 
youd, were white cliffs with green domes; bro- 
ken in places into cones and pyramids; still 
further, but towering, was a majestic mound, in 
the shape of our National Capitol; more to the 
right, and looming afar over river and_ plain, 
was * Scott’s Bluff,” a Nebraska Gibraltar, sur- 
mounted by a colossal fortress and a royal castle, 
itjutted onthe water; thus sharply defining from 
the pale blue horizon, of the unbounded river 
beyond, a vast bright bay, reaching fifteen miles, 
nearly to our feet. 

We are moving on: a mile is passed ; the pil- 
lar seems no nearer; Gibraltar has now its vast 
sides shaded a beautiful blue; but a low bank of 
cloud from the right extends before it like a beit. 
We move on: the palisades seem to advance and 
retire; to rise; to darken, and shine again like 
silver! Another mile: Gibraltar sinks; the cloud 
increases and grows black. A mile on, and this 
cloud has suddenly became a prairie hill close 
by! rising from the river flats, (as I never saw 
one before,) extending to the water, which it ac- 
tually overhangs seventy feet! Refraction can- 
not now flatten and obscure it, and show us—as 
it did—the mirage sea with its lovely shore be- 
yond; and, joining that in front, make it an isl- 
and, or suspended cloud. Gibraltar is eclipsed ; 
but to the left, now is seen a bright river, flow- 
ing amid groves, into a great city: noble build- 
ings are there ; turretted cathedrals ; colossal ru- 
ins: certainly we shall soon be at its gates! A 
mile on: the mound is now behind ; the mirage 
river has vavished; the city fades from view ; 
but the mountain fortress looms again, far round 
the bright waters of the bay; mighty bulwarks 
now appear; bastions and turrets; all of bright 
colours: the summits positively swarm with 
guards and sentinels! Can they possibly be ce- 
dars? Is it near and real, or very distant? 
Where are we! The mountains are in masque- 
rade and mazy motion! Cannot the expanded 
eye detect phantasma? Is it the common earth ? 





What magic is here, to new-fashion the solid 
hills into fantastic forms! Do fairy fingers weave 
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the shining mists into robes of air-born grace 
and beauty—which the sun illumes, but not elu- 
cidates! 

It is the simple truth. I know now, that the 
vast bay was not river alone ; but not how great 
apart was mirage: and that strange mound, 
which, "though so close, at first appeared not, 
and was then mistaken for a cloud! 

But we move on: the pillar of pole rock is at 
length passed—a mile to our left —grand, solemn, 
stern—like a monument to Time—the silent 
desert record. Stillon! Yonder to the left, a 
vast palace appears; it is no ruin, the roof and 
chimneys stand; a near hill had hid it. And 
now, we gradually ascend a smooth plain to a 
great elevation; and scenery grand and beauti- 
ful without illusion opeus to view; there is an 
amphitheatre of five miles extent; a semi-circle 
ends near our left at the “ capitol; every vari- 
ty of shape and colour, too, which the earth con- 
tains, seems assembled round : there is evidently 
a titanic brick-kilu, with no particle of verdure ; 
pyramids; white hills, with domes of green; 
cliffs crowned with funeral cedars: in front— 
majestic Gibraltar, far distaut still—strangely 
coloured grey, and blue, and white; and above 
all, the top of Laramie Mountain—ninety miles 
away! Just then, an antelope was chased, far 
through the amphitheatre. 

We begin to descend toward the river. as dark 
clouds gather; and we discover beyond it, the 
white lodges of a great band of the Sioux; the 
master-spirits aud terror of the plains; their 
horses—a numerous herd—are grazing in the 
meadows. We hasten to acamp-ground at the 
water edge; forthe wind rises, and thunders 
reverberate; our tents are raised just as vivid 
lightning sends the first big drops pattering to 
the earth. The Indians are now mounted and 
shouting; aud with their robes and long hair 
streaming in the gale, dash fearlessly into the 
broad waters of the river which look black and 
threatening with the shadows of the storm. 

This day, whose light has shed such won- 
drous beauty on these wild scenes, is nearly 
done; and, the exhilarating thunder-shower over, 
I cast my looks around, eager to enjoy some glo- 
ries more; and, lo! a shining pillar, far away 
among the clouds! All the outer world is lost 
in misty shadow, save this prairie pharos: of all 
the visible earth, the sun shines only there! It 
stands a pillar of silvery light amid the dark 
shadows of cloud and rain, and coming night. 
And now it fades to gray, and appears mysteri- 
ous; and phantom-like, amid the solemn clouds. 

Night.—In the silent camp the friends are 
lounging in the mouth of a tent looking out upon 
the starlight. 


pass here, perhaps, a hundred times, without be- 
ing greatly struck with the scenery, which the 
elements seem to have combined to adorn for 
our delight; but it must be the most picturesque 
on the river. I see you have been making copi- 
ous notes?” 

C. “Yes: do you apprehend that any effort 
of enthusiasm can add embellishment to the sub- 
ject?” 

I. F. “T must confess, not. There are natu- 
ral beauties; such as the colouring of sky and 
cloud, which painter or poet scarce dare attempt 
to express; nevertheless, there may he in the 
effort an ill done—an apparent straining for ef- 
fect, which may deceive a reader into the suspi- 
cion of exaggeration.” 


C. * This ‘ Scott’s Bluff’ is a wonderful moun- 
tain; we are miles off yet, (we saw it at fifty,) 
and to the last moment of light, there was the 
same chamelion change of colouring ; the guards 
and sentinels still! ”’ 


I. F. “One view of it, I am told, resembles 
strongiy some picture of Sterling Castle.” 

C. “In the excitement of the visit of the 
Sioux men and women—did you see the * Chim- 
ney Rock” suddenly reappear! ” 

I. F. “ Admirable! A lofty pillar of fire amid 
the dark clouds! its base was hidden by distance ; 
but I was as much struck by the sunsct, or rather 
with the strangeness of its apparent renewal after 
almost darkness, which the clouds must have oc- 
casioned, when they broke away—but it was at 
the North—what a startling but calm beauty 
and spleudour of colouring appeared ; and how 
long it lasted!” 


C. “I saw it all; there were still dark clouds 
at the North-west, when the sun went down.” 


I. F. “Our friends, the Sioux, the Oglollah 
and Brulé bands, came in with the thunder- 
storm, with a fine, indeed startling effect; but 
for the women, I should have imagined they 
were dashing through the river to attack us. I 
was delighted with their fearless aud hearty 
bearing ; but the contrast of the men and women 
is painful.” 

C. *The Sioux are rather my favorites: 
their freedom and power have imparted to the 
warriors—the men—some geutiemanly qualities : 
ihey are cleanly, dignified and graceful in man- 
ner; brave, proud and independent in bearing 
and deed. ‘I'heir misfortune, their deep stain— 
the law of barbarism—is their treatment of wo- 
men ; they apply to them the brute law of the 
stronger! Woman, the martyr! who rises only, 
and rises ever, as mind feeding upon knowledge, 
ascends to the throne of humanity! Oh! how 
powerful is education with its first impressions ; 





I. F. “ This isa memorable day ; and we might 


how strong the harness of association and habit— 
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despotic mental habit, which chaius the very’ 


soul!” 
I. F. 


“Truly these squaws bear the mark ; 


bright-eyed as some of them are, a few only seem | 


really to have souls. But, do I understand you, 
that you esteem woman equal, or superior to her 
mate ?” 

C. “Ihave made that ever a question to 
myself. We say. Nature has given her an infe- 
rior partto play; that is, has assigned to her 
duties, which we chose to call inferior: but 
there, she actively exhibits beautiful and high 
qualities, which we seldom possess and under- 
rate; how magnanimous is their patience, their 
self-denial and devotion! They are different 
from men. How generally in society, with the 
audacious, but seldom denied claim to civiliza- 
tion, do men, (alas! uneducated.) like savages, 
look upon them and treat them as drudges; la- 
borers in their service and ministers to their plea- 
sure. And what ever saves them from this com- 
mon treatment, and the real degradation which 
it inevitably entails?” 

I. F. “Religion?” 

C. “Religion, truly, elevates mankind; but, 
compared to women, how very few men indeed 
are religious. It is a proof of her naturally su- 
perior refinement; and doubtless her recompense 
for many ills; but it exaggerates her virtues toa 
humble resignation, of which the obtuse and 
hard hearts of men only take advantage. No! 


minister to, and our only hope for happiness. Stri- 
ving always to make us more worthy of ourselves, 
and of her. How apt is vain man to undervalue 
those powers and qualities which he possesses 
not, or cannot understand. Rude workmen de- 
spise the physical weakness, or the untutored 
hands of the student, who, ennobled by seience, 
pities the lowliness of their mental estate. Wo- 
man generally lacks that mathematical element, 
which in man, makes him often a little superior 
Ito some admirable machines ; but she possesses 
instead, intuitively, certain delicate and refined 
perceptions, which to my mind are the ‘ impress 
jof divinity. We admit her mind developes 
more rapidly than ours, and call it precocious- 
ness; we choose to forget that this superiority 
lasts while she is receiving the education, which 
we cruelly stint. She is our superior in those 
qualities of our cultivated nature, which are so 
high, that the mass not only possess them not, 
but do not recognize them; but this is only the 
case when our physical advantage is forgotten in 
the poetical refinement of a just appreciation,— 
the homage which will make, if it do not find 
her worthy. Ah! at humble distance, with all 
my soul, I have sought to study and understand 
some of these pure and beautiful natures, whose 
beauty was a subtle essence—a divine revelation 
through features that charmed not vulgar souls ; 
a beauty that inspired a poetic—a pure and last- 
ing worship at its altar. How earnestly then 





the remedy is the appreciating refinement of|should woman cultivate and encourage, by every 


mental culture, delicacy of tasie, a high senti- 


means, this romantic devotion, which is so es- 


ment of the Beautiful—in a word, the spirit of| sential to place and sustain them in their proper 


Poetry! How palpably did the providential 
Romance of an otherwise barbarous age—of 
chivalry—rescue her from slavery and place her 
so near her proper level! 

I. F. “All must observe that the noblest, and 
in general the most eminent men, evince the 
highest regard for women; that a profound and 
deferential respect for them is the first character- 
istic of a perfect gentleman: but would you, like 
the knights of old, convert love into worship; 
do you advocate the blind devotion which led to 
vivlence and bloodshed !” 

C. No: you mistake a concomitant for a 
cause; the redeeming virtue of those ages was 
this romantic devotion, but tinctured of course, 
with prevailing rudeness and crime. Love, al 
ways powerful, was ennobled and purified by mar- 
tial Romance; and thus allied. was successful 
against barbarism. Worn out by change, Ro- 
mance is gone; hut Poetry, its vital element, is 
left; and its refined spirit alone can save love 
from materialism and degradation, and elevate 
its objects, so that nan can bow with respectful 
devotion. I view woman as born superior; and 
often nobly sacrificing herself for our sake ; the 


sphere. They have to combat in the world the 
sneers. the vices, the sensuality of fallen natures ; 
but man’s loss of their just appreciation, is a 
sure step towards degradation and crime, which 
involves poor woman too. All honor, then, to 
Poetry—the aspiring effort to admire, to devel- 
ope, to praise the Beautiful,—the Noble,—the 
Grand.” 

I. F. “There are noble minds, who would 
pronounce much of that extravagant—too dou- 
ble-refined for any application.” 

C. ‘And there are ingrained conventional 
prejudices, which warp the views of the highest 
natures.” 

I. F. You believe, then, that human happi- 
ness is to be found in some reformed and higher 
state of civilization? Have I not heard you 
envy the fate of some of these red sons of na- 
ture—some wild chieftain—with two or three 
slavish wives!” 

C. “I might envy his freedom from factitious 
laws—the tyrauny and fanaticism of society. 
But as for ‘human happiness’—ha! ha!—suffer 
me to laugh, I pray you, (if you will not call 
that bappiness.) Happiness would be the in- 
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fraction of an immutable law ; that all sin is cer- 
tainly not more inevitable, than that all should 
be unhappy; those who suffer as little as they 
enjoy, have a calmness which may deceive. I 
prefer at times to disturb the philosopher's equi- 
librium, and to brave his fated reactions for the 
joy which for a moment sublimes both soul and 
sense. Strange, that laughter, man’s lowest at- 
tribute, is distinctive; while the smile, which 
seems borrowed from Heaven, and which can 
confer rapturous joy, if not happiness, is shared, 
I think, in a slight degree by brutes.” 

I. F. “ Heaven help you of your mood! I 
give it up.” 

C. “My mood? I was never ina more sober 
mood ; I feel as cool and practical as any down- 
trodden woman.” 

I. F. ‘Then your antitheses are rather over- 
powering !” 

C. ‘Yes, he that will follow where truth may 
lead, may ever startle; 1 am still at my theme. 
I attack this semi-civilization, which halts when 
woman is only no longer like these brutish 
squaws; and with the helpof the faithful drudge 
herself, builds up aconventional system which de- 
fies the powers of human reason; nay, with an in- 
fernal perversity, resists the very light of heaven. 
But it is a law that we ever seek happiness. And 
it is this free desert air alone, that emboldens me 
in the search, to question the dogmas which so- 
ciety holds so precious. 


* But let me quit man’s work, again to read 
His Maker’s spread around me.’ ” 


I. F. “Nay.I go; luck to your prairie phi- 
losophy. It is the hour of rest. May your 
dreams be—rational !” 

My old friend has been patient to-night; but 
I trembled lest he should discover the verses, at 
which his coming surprised me! And with all 
his prosaic affectation, he had nearly forestalled 
them by his tribute to the close of this day, which 
indeed might, all together, have inspired a buf- 
falo. And if so afraid of his ridicule, how shall 
I venture to record them? Well, three verses 
may be overlooked, as it is a first offence. 


The sun set in clouds ;—but this glorious day 
Parts not in gloom; the thick veil is riven— 
And river and sky in lovely array, 
Are radiant now with the light of heaven. 


Like an aurora, or the flashing trace 

Of an angel’s flight, to the utmost north 
The glory shines: unwilling to deface 

The Beautiful, Night hovers o’er the earth. 


Gently the chamelion colors fade,— 

Slowly ascending to the zenith’s height :— 
*Till lingering darkness buries all in shade, 
Aud light and beauty bid the world good night. 
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Tre Howans1 1x Syrta. By Georce Wittiam Cor- 
T1s, author of “ Nile Notes.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 1852. 


The Howadji improves very much upon acquaintance. 
When we last travelled in his company along the banks 
lotus-bearing Nile, he made himself vastly agreea- 
ble at times, but talked too much after the manner of 
Tennyson, in the most sublimated vein of that poet, to 
please us entirely. 

Amid the arid solitudes of the Syrian Desert, however, 
his reflections are charming. And when he reaches the 
hallowed localities of Jerusalem, his strain alternates 
most pleasantly between song and sermon. As a speci- 
men of his playful writing, we quote his sketch of a Cock- 
ney with whom he fell in, one Frende, who is described 
as— 


“ A good English Quaker youth, who had burst out of 
England, celibacy, and the drab propriety of Quakerism, 
at one leap; and now in the most brilliant of blue body- 
coats, with brass buttons, flaming waistcoats, and other 
glories untold, was making his bridal tour in the East. 

“ Frende’s plans of life were original. He had not tra- 
velled in England, had scarcely been to London, never 
upon the Continent ; but, like Verde, had shipped himself 
and bride directly from Southampton to Alexandria. He 
did every thing in the East, that every body else did. 
You had but to hunt up some impossible place in the 
Guide-book, and suggest it to Frende—and he departed 
the next morning to explore it. It struck me with sur- 
prise, that on such occasions, his alacrity was in the de- 
gree of his anticipation of damp, slimy places ; but I soon 
learned the reason. .When the East was accomplished, 
he proposed to visit and explore America, and then return 
to the strict privacy of English country life. 

“TI soon learned the reason why he visited damp places 
with ardor. He had what my French friend Gidepe calls 
une specialit2, and that was a passion for reptiles. It 
seemed to be only a sense of duty to that department of 
zoology which had brought him to the East. 

“One day upon the Nile, he had invited Verde Giovane, 
with whom he had a mysterious affinity, to visit his hoat, 
and after dinner, Frende assured him, with trembling de- 
light, that he had found a new species of ichneumon, 
which, it seems, he pronounced as if spelled aitchneu- 
mon. 

“ Verde, whose mind had been confused by the Greek 
and other architectural names in Egypt, fancied it was a 
new kind of temple, and remembering one name of learn- 
ed sound and meaning not to be surpassed, he asked with 
the anxiety of an antiquary— 

“¢ Has it a propylon 7’ 

** An ichneumon,’ whispered Frende excitedly. 

“* Oh, yes, yes,’ replied Verde vaguely. 

“*Would you like to seet it?’ demanded Frende, 
tartly, rather hurt at the lack of enthusiasm for inchneu- 
mons. 

“ Verde answered at random, for he had no clue to an 
idea in the matter; and Frende, touched by his indiffer- 
ence, declined to show it, merely remarking that he “ had 
him in a box.’ 

“*Good heavens! ’ said Verde, and rapidly took leave. 

“* Gunning,’ cried he to his companion, as he ran breath- 
less into the cabin of his own boat,‘ Gunning, Frende has 





H. Newman in a box!’ 
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“Nor was it until Gunning explored the mystery by 
questioning Frende, that he discovered there was no un- 
happy Mr. Newman boxed up on Frende’s boat. 

“ Frende had a fine career upon the desert. When he 
approached Mount Sinai, his dragoman shouted and rais- 
ed his finger. Frende beckoned to him. 

“* Achmet,’ said he, ‘ ten piastres for the first seorpion 
from Sinai.’ 

“ Whenever he alighted, either for lunching or encamp- 
ing, he drew out a large jar of specimens preserved in 
spirits, ran rapidly about the space for a long distance 
beyond the spot, and turning over all the promising stones 
he consigned to the jar whatever reptiles, worms, little 
snakes, scorpions, bugs, or beetles rewarded his search. 
When it was too late to find more, he ran back to the tent, 
drank his tea, read a chapter in the Bible, and went to bed. 
In the morning, he devoted all the time of preparation 
for departure to the interests of science, and during the 
day’s march, his contemplation of the precious jar was 
only interrupted by searching glances over the desert, 
to detect any signs of zoological promise in stones or 
shrubs. 

“ This evening, in Jerusalem, I was telling the story of 
our day’s ride in the valleys to the younger Miss Duck, 
and dwelt somewhat elaborutely and fervently upon the 
beauty of Siloam in the rich afternoon light, with Jeru- 
salem towering above. I was even attempting some 
poetical reminiscences from Byron, Bishop Heber, and 
Tasso, when Freunde, who had been attending very pa- 
tiently, ventured to interrupt my romance and quotations, 
exclaiming— 

“* Beautiful, my dear sir, truly beautiful ; I seem to see 
Siloam. Pray, did you, anywhere on the damp wall, ob- 
serve a new species of the centipede?’” 


By way of offset to this, we give a passage of graver 
import— 

** Jerusalem stands upon the point of the long reach of 
table-land over which we had approached it, as upon a 
promontory. 

“The ravines between the city and the adjacent hills 
are the valleys of Jehosaphat and Hinnom. The Mount 
of Olives is the highest of these adjacent hills, and com- 
mands Jerusalem. It is crowned by a convent, deserted 
now, and at its foot, toward the city, on the shore of the 
brook Kedron, is the Garden of Gethsemane—a small, 
white walled inclosure of old olives. 

“There are no roads about the city. It is not accessi- 
ble for carriages, nor would its narrow streets permit 
them topass. This profound silence characterizes all the 
Eastern cities, in which wheels do not roar, nor steam 
shriek, and invests them, by contrast, with a wonderful 
charm. The ways that lead to the gates of Jerusalem, 
are horse-paths, like dry water-courses. No dwellings 
cluster about the citv, except the village of Siloam, a 
town of “ bad people,” a group of gray stone houses on 
the steep side of the deepest part of the valley of Jehosa- 
phat. In that valley also is the tomb of Absalom, aclum- 
sy structure, but one of the most conspicuous objects out- 
side the walls, and the graves of the Jews covered with 
flat slabs, the great number of which crowded together, 
seems to pave parts of the valley. Pools and fountains 
are there also, sacred in all Christian memories. 

“Toward the south-east from the city, the mountain 
lines are depressed, and the eye escapes to the dim vast- 
ness of the Moab Mountains, brooding over the Dead Sea. 
From the Mount of Olives you see the Dead Sea, dark, 
and misty, and solemn, like Swiss lakes seen from moun- 
tains among mountains. The hillsides around the city 
are desolate. But in the valley bottoms, on the soil that 
has washed from the hills, are olive groves, and in the 





largest and fairest stands a ruin, of no great antiquity, 
but picturesque and graceful among the trees. This rnin, 
and the mossy greenness and fresh foliage around the 
pool where “ the waters of Siloam go softly,” are the only 
objects which are romantic rather than grave, in the me- 
lancholy landscape. 

“ These are the features of the bright and arid, but still 
melancholy, landscape. It lies hushed in awe and deso- 
lation; and sad as itself, are the feelings with which you 
regard it. 

“One only figure is in your mind, but remembering 
him and all his personal and traditional relations with the 
city, the single pure romance which flashes across the 
gravity of its history, returns to youas you gaze. Look- 
ing wistfully from the walis, you hear again, as under the 
olive-trees in the mountains, the barbaric clang of the 
Crusaders’ army. Listen, and listen long. The finest 
strain you hear, is not the clash of arms or the peal of 
trumpets. The hush of this modern noon is filled with 
the murmurous sound of chanted psalms, and along the 
olive valleys toward Mount Olivet, you see the slow pro- 
cession of the Christian host, not with banners, but with 
crosses, to-day, pouring on in sacred pomp, singing 
hyms, and the hearts of Saracens within the walls are 
chilled by that strange battle-cry. 

“Night and silence follow. Under the Syrian stars, 
this motley host, driven by fierce religious fury from the 
whole civilized world, kneels in its camp around Jerusa- 
lem, singing and praising God. The holy sound dies 
while we listen, and the clash of arms arises, with the 
sun, upon the air. 

“Jerusalem bleeds rivers of blood, that flow down the 
steep mountain sides, and a roar more terrible than the 
raging sea curdles the hot silence of noon. The clash of 
arms dies with the sun, upon the air. No Muezzin at 
twilight calls to pray. But in the Court of the Temple, 
ten thousand of his faith lie slain, and the advancing Cru- 
saders ride, to their horses’ bellies,in blood. It is the 
15th of July, 1099, and that evening Jerusalem is, for the 
first time, properly a Christian city. 

“ But once more, while we yet stand lost in these mem- 
ories of the city, an odor, as of rose-water, sweetens the 
air. The Christian bells have ceased ringing suddenly. 
A long procession files from the gates, and voices of the 
Muezzin again vibrate through the city. It is Salah-ed- 
deen, Sultan of the Saracens, who is purifying the mosque 
of Omar, who is melting the Christian bells, and dragging 
the Christian Cross through the mire ; but who, receiving 
the Christian prisoners with gracious courtesy, repays 
their sanguinary madness with oriental generosity, send- 
ing them away loaded with presents, and retaining in the 
city the military friars of St. John, to nurse the sick. 

“ Thus bold and defined, like its landscape, are your first 
emotions in Jerusalem. 

“ But while you stand and see the last pomp of its his- 
tory, pitching its phantom camp around the city, the sun 
is setting. The bare landscape fades away. Aronnd you 
are domes and roofs, and beyond the walls you see the 
convent of the Mount of Olives. Thoughts more solemn 
than these romantic dreams, throw their long shadows 
across your mind, even as the shadows of the minarets 
fall upon the silent city. Again you see the waving of 
palm boughs, and a faint cry of hosanna trembles in the 
twilight. Again that figure rides slowly in at the golden 
gate, and you hear the voice—* Daughter of Zion, behold 
thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass.’”’ 


From these two quotations the reader may derive a just 
idea of the merits of the “ Howadji in Syria.” 


The work is for sale in Richmond by A. Morris. 
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Tue PrincipLes or Courtesy: With Hints and Obser- 
vations on Manners and Habits. By George Win- 
fred Hervey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


This book wil! not be received, we fear, with the favor 
jt deserves. With many excellent people, a just detesta- 
tion of mere formalism runs into the extreme of rudeness, 
and there is an affectation of the blunt in manners that is 
quite as insincere as the opposite characteristic. Mr. 
Hervey will be set down by some well-meaning but in- 
considerate readers of his “ Principles of Courtesy,” as 
one who overlooks the genuine manifestations of true re- 
ligion in regarding the external behaviour. This will be 
doing him great injustice. There are persons we know, 
with whom form is all in all,—who, forgetting to prac- 
tise the simple duties of piety, are uniformly proper in 
their demeanor and frigidly scrupulous of appearances,— 
who, accustomed to luxurious pews in Gothic churches, 
could never 


Kneel down remote upon the simple sod 
And sue, in forma pauperis, to God— 


and who follow a cold, heartless system of religious eti- 
quette which 


Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh 
And robes sweet friendship in a Brussels lace. 





But while religion is brought into contempt by such hy- 
pocritical gentility, it suffers on the other hand from a} 
disregard, on the part of some professing Christians, of | 
the ordinary conventionalities of life. We see no reason | 
why a Christian should not be a gentleman ; on the con- 
trary, we do not think the change of heart can be really 
effected, without inducing that regard for the feelings of 
others, which is seen in the gentleman alone. Mr. Her- 
vey’s book has some excellent hints on this subject, and 
if these were acted on, we think the world would see more 
of the “ beauty of holiness.” 

The book may be found at the bookstore of A. Morris. 


An Exposition of Some of the Laws of the Latin Gram- 
mar. By Gessner Harrison,M.D. Professor of An- 
cient Languages in the University of Virginia. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


In younger and happier days it was our lot to sit under 
the instructions of Dr. Harrison, when the original 
of the present volume, privately done into painphlet form, 
under the modest title of “ The Printed Notes,” was a 
text-book of his class. And though we did not master, 
as we should have done, all the abstruse philological 
learning it contained, we yet acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of the work to justify us in considering it quite as 
able, though it was certainly as unattractive, as the more 
ponderous volumes of Weissenborn and Krueger. These 
“Jearned Thebans” and our friend Dr. Harrison, follow- 
ing in their wake, have pursued a less popular mode of 
instructing the youthful mind in the matter of the verbs, 
that was adopted by the grammarian who taught how 


U,us and rus are formed from um, 
All other parts from re do come, 


yet we are persuaded that the German method is the 
more philosophical and correct. We therefore rejoice 
that Dr. Harrison has found the time to amplify 
“the Printed Notes” and bring forward so satisfactory a 


the classes of other colleges, extend his well-merited fame 
and redound to the credit of our State University. 


It may be obtained of A. Morris. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE Way: Written during some years 
of Residence and Travel in Europe. By N. Parker 
Wituts. New York: Charles Scribner, 145, Nassau 
Street. 1852. 


Some years ago, we recollect to have read these Pen- 
cillings, fresh from the hand of the author, with great inter- 
est and delight. A delicious couleur de rose tinted the 
descriptions of the Orient which assimilated with our 
ideal of the spots visited, while a certain air of not unpleas- 
ing exaggeration was thrown over the incidents of the 
whole tour. At that time the transatlantic pilgrimage had 
not been overdone by book-makers, and Lord Byron still 
played the magnificent cicerone to the tourist, in the 
Spenserian stanzas of Childe Harold. Subsequently, 
we have had better books of travel than the Pencillings, 
books giving more truthful and life-like accounts of what 
lies beyond our Eastern horizon. But while other jour- 
nalizers have thus avoided the superlatives of Mr. Willis, 
and even formed juster conceptions of the genius of the 
Old World, we must say that they have also, with few 
exceptions, failed to invest their narratives with so much 
of poetic interest. No book that we can recall—saving 
Eothen alone, that wonderful prose poem—is so charming 
as this, in the field of Eastern romance. The portion of 
the Pencillings which relates to England, deals overmuch 
in “ Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts and Barons,’ 
but this may be pardoned. We welcome this new and 
beautiful edition of a favorite volume. 

For sale by Nash & Woodhouse and A. Morris. 





Tue Works or P. Vireitivs Maro, with an Interlinear 
Translation, &c., &c. By Levi Harr anp V. R. Os- 
BORN. Philadelphia : Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 
1852. 


A capital book for a gentleman, whose Latin is some- 
what rusty, to have at his elbow, if he would occasionally 
revive “the unutterable grief” of ASneas and read again 
the sad story of Trov—but a rather mischievous com- 
panion for the lazy school boy who has just began to con- 
strue hexameters. The Interlinear translation seems to 
us very faithfully executed, and the arrangement of the 
original text,in the natural order of construction, will 
render the book useful for easy reference. ‘The publish- 
ers have done themselves great credit by the clear typog- 
raphy and acceptable form of the volume. 

It is for sale by Harrold & Murray. 





An Opp Votume of Facts and Fictions, In Prose and 
Verse. By Julia Mayo Cabell. Richmond: Nash & 
Woodhouse. 1852. J. W. Culley, Printer. 


The contents of this volume are as various as they are 
interesting, As the title-page tells us, they consist of 
‘Facts and Fictions in Prose and Verse.’ Of the prose 
there are three sketches of remarkable Virginia women— 
formerly published in the Messenger under the caption of 
“ Home Annals’’—a long correspondence from Paris im 
years gone by, several tales and some reminiscences of Eu- 
ropean travel. Of the verse, we have ballads, monodies, 
enigmas, charades and epigrams. We mention this va- 
riety of subjects as proof of the versatility of Mrs. Cabell, 
who writes with sufficient grace upon any theme she 
touches. There is much to commend in this ‘ Odd Vol- 





treatise as the present Grammar. It will prove useful to 


ume’ intrinsically, but surely if therc were no other rea- 
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son why its publication should be applauded by the press, 
the noble purpose to which the proceeds of the work are 
to be devoted, would be enough in itself to call forth our 
praise. Mrs. Cabell designs to set apart these proceeds 
to the commencement of a Fund for the Establishment of 
a Work House in the city of Richmond. We hope and 
believe the edition will be disposed of at an early day. 
The book may be found at the store of the publishers. 


LICLIAN AND OTHER Poems. By WinTHRoPp MackwortHu 
Prarp. Now First Collected. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 
New York. 1852. 


It is strange that the exquisite verses of Praed should 
be so lightly esteemed by his own countrymen as never 
to have been collected and published in England. Few 
of the smaller poets of the day, have written more charm- 
ingly, and far inferior volumes to this have been issued in 
splendid form by the London bilbliopoles and lauded in the 
Reviews. The poetical characteristics of Praed are a 
brilliant fancy, a playful humor, rare delicacy of senti- 
ment and a versification almost perfect. He wants that 
power to rouse and to excite, that mastery over the 
deeper chords of the human heart, which we demand in 
the true poet, using the word in its loftiest sense. The 
public are indebted to Dr. Griswold for the complication 
of the present volume, which he prefaces with a graceful 
sketch of the author. 


For sale by J. W. Randolph. 


Pyynsuurst: His Wanderings and Ways of Think- 
ing. By Donald Macleod. By Douglas Macleod. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1852: 


There are many good things scattered here and there 
in this volume—some agreeable telling of ancient legends, 
a few fair translations of German ballads and occasional 
happy delineations of nature—but these bear so large a 
disproportion to the quantity of dull writing, the forced 
wit, and affected conceits it contains, that we doubt 
whether one ought to thank Mr. Macleod for having writ- 
ten it. The very fiction of Pynnshurst is as shallow 
an artifice as could be imagined, and that gentleman's 
“ ways of thinking” are, by no means, ways of pleasant- 
ness to the reader. The arrangement of the work is ob- 
viously imitated from “Ik Marvel”—whose “Fresh 
Gleanings,” had doubtless inspired the writer to attempta 
similar counterpart to the Sentimental Journey of Sterne. 
Bat he has made a bad copy of a copy, and has failed 
either in catching the delicate humor and touching pathos 
of the model, or the airy grace and uniform vivacity of 
the unconscious imitator. Mr. Macleod can do better 
than this, or if he cannot he will never rise to a very high 
rank in letters. The work is beautifully printed and can 
be obtained of A. Morris and Nash & Woodhouse. 


A Boox ror a Corner, By Leigh Hunt. New York. 
George P. Putnam. 1852, 


Another and very pleasant volume of the Semi-Monthly 
Library. It consists of choice selections from favorite 
writers, made by the discriminating hand of Leigh Hunt, 


which are prefaced by a sort of Essay on Compilations 
by the Editor himself. It is just one of those little books 
which prove such delightful companions for summer travel, 
to be read on the deck of a steamboat, or between the sta- 
tions on a railway through an uninteresting tract of coun- 


try. 





James Monroe & Company of Boston have recently 
issued some very good books. ‘The Philippics of De- 
mosthenes, edited by Professor M. J. Smead of William 
and Mary College, has been published several months, 
long enough to have elicited the warmest encomiums from 
the best scholars of the country. We surely need not 
add the tribute of our own high appreciation of Prof. 
Smead’s Iabors. Companions of My Solitude, by the 
author of “ Friends in Council,” is the title of a work 
which was received with great favor in England, and 
which we are glad to see reprinted here. The author, 
who seems to be the gentlest and most philosophical of 
reformers, addresses himself to the consideration of one 
of the gravest maladies that afflicts society on both sides 
of the Atlantic, with a delicacy and tact that we have 
rarely seen equalled. The style of his reflections is very 
pleasing, and the discussion of a painful subject is re- 
lieved by occasional cheery descriptions of country ram- 
bles. A new work in English Synonyms is an accepta- 
ble addition to the Library, and a compendium of anec- 
dotes relating to Washington makes another agreeable 
volume, which should be read especially by the young. 

All these works can be obtained of A. Morris. 


From Henry C. Baird of Philadelphia, we have received a 
package of valuable works relating to the Mechanic Arts, 
to which department of book making this enterprising pub- 
lisher seems to have especially devoted himself. The most 
considerable of these is Norris’s Handbook for Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Machinists,containing a large amount 
of reliable information with regard to the construction of 
Railway Engines. Elwood’s Grain Tables, A Treatise 
on a Box of Instruments, The Assayer’s Guide, by Oscar 
M. Leiber, late Geologist of Mississippi, and The Paper 
Hanger’s Guide, are the titles of the rest of these works, 
and each will be found a most valuable cade mecum for 
persons engaged in the particular branches of mechanical 
labor to which it refers. 


All these works can be supplied by J. W. Randolph. 


A new edition of the Waverley Novels has been com- 
menced by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of which the first 
part is now before us embracing the novel of Waverley. 
Two of the novels are to make a volume, which is to be 
sold at the moderate price of One Dollar—and the com- 
plete edition will be offered for ‘I'welve Dollars. It will 
have a great sale as the cheapest well printed edition ever 
offered in America. 

The present number can be found at Morris’s bookstore. 


Tue IncoLpssy Lecenps; or Mirth and Marvels. By 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. (The Rev. Richard Harris 
Barham.) First Series. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway. 1852. 


These humorous papers were published twelve years 
ago in England, and met with great success, and it seems 
remarkable, that no publishing house in this country, 
should have re-printed them sooner. We have them now 
in the clear typography and gay red muslin cover of Ap- 
pleton’s Popular Library, of which excellent series, it is 
by no means the least attractive volume. Ingoldsby en- 
joys a reputation quite peculiar to himself—that of being 
able to rhyme to the most intractable and unmusical words 
and syllables, and it would not be safe to bet on his not 
finding a similar sound for the termination of any line that 
could be written. With this dexterous command of verse, 
he unites a rare humor and great wealth of illustration, ro 
thatThe Ingoldsby Legends, in which he displays all these 
characteristics, will be found a delightful companion. 

Nash & Woodhouse have it for sale. 





